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‘ SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COLLEGES. 


Every true friend of education must be 
gratified at the present prosperous condi- 
tion of the University and Colleges of 
Virginia. It appears from reliable statis- 
tics, that the Southern States generally 
have a larger proportion of their white 
population under college tuition, than 
haye the Northern States. Among those 
doing most to train their young men for 
the great business of life, Virginia holds 
no mean place. The present number and 
condition of her literary institutions, com- 
pared with what they were twenty years 
ago, give us great cause for gratulation. 
Within that period the number of colle- 
ges has been more than doubled, while 
the number of students has been more 
than tribled. Why is this? What causes 
have been at work, to make Virginians 
value education more highly, and to pat- 
ronize their own institutions more exclu- 
sively than they once did; for doubtless 
both of these circumstances have had 
some influence on the numbers—the year- 
ly increasing numbers—of young men 
who frequent the halls of our University 
and other public institutions. The higher 
estimate placed upon the education given 
at our home institutions must be chiefly 
attributed to the quality of the article 
itself. For in a matter involving the in- 
terest of the young man for life, the fa- 
ther is apt to look about for that which is 
genuine—he wants nothing spurious, if 
he is aman of sense. In such matters Vir- 
ginians are as sensible asother men. They 
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generally want thorough mental and mor- 
al training. Then they must see some- 
thing in their own institutions, worthy of 
their confidence and patronage. The dis- 
cipline, or the instruction, or both, must 
be improving. So we believe those who 
are the closest observers of the internal 
workings of our colleges admit. They 
observe with high satisfaction the rising 
standard of intellectual and moral culture 
in institutions which were once regarded 
as any thing else than blessings to the 
communities wherein they are located. 

Why, we ask again, ie this? Every 
effect must have its cause—or its combi- 
nation of causes. Here the effect—the 
change—the progress—is most manifest. 
The causes, we trow, are somewhat nu- 
merous and complicated. We shall at- 
tempt to trace out only some of the more 
prominent. 

But before we undertake to show where 
lie the true causes of our educational 
progress and prosperity, let us see if some 
men may not be as widely mistaken in 
this matter, as the child who thought that 
the pendulum made the clock run. For 
example, the Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Institute at Lexington, in a very cu- 
rious speech, made before the cadets of 
that school at the opening of the current 
session, claims for his semi-college, semi- 
academy, nearly all the honor and glory 
of all the progress that has been made by 
the University and all the colleges and 
schools in the State, for the last seventeen 














years at least. Hlow much of the pro- 
gress made previous to that time, he may 
be disposed to attribute to the anticipated 
establishment of that epitome edition of 
West Point, we are not informed. But it 
seems from the speech (p. 10) that Hamp- 
den Sidney, at least, was pretty well rev- 
olutionized during the two years of his 
connection with it. And on page 12, it 
seems that old Washington and William 
‘and Mary needed renovation, and that 
the Military Institute both caused the 
mecessity, and pointed to the remedy. 
‘Then poor Randolph Macon and Lynch- 
iburg Colleges seem to have no elements 
of prosperity in their respective Facul- 
ties, except a couple of ‘ distinguished” 
graduates of the Institute: while it ap- 
pears (p. 13) thatold Bonnycastle, though 
of “high and undoubted scientific attain- 
ments,” was a very poor instructor, and 
that Courtenay and Bledsoe, with all their 
abilities, could have made but little head- 
way, had not the Virginia Military Insti- 
_ tute first opened the channel of educa- 
tion, hitherto hampered by the old-fogy 
system, which the experience of five hun- 
dred years had not been sufficient to prove 
worthless. But let the speech be heard: 
“ Without claiming for this institution, 
‘that it alone suggested the change of sys- 
‘tem in the mathémutical instruction in the 
University, from that pursued by Prof. 
Bonnycastle, to that introduced from 
West Point by Prof. Courtenay ; I may 
say, without in the slightest degree re- 
flecting upon the high and undoubted 
scientific attainments of Prof. Bonnycas- 
tle, that his system of instruction was not 
such as was demanded by the necessities 
of the State at the time; and that the 
West Point system which had been suc- 
cessfully introduced into the State by this 
institution, was beginning to be acqui- 
esced in as a bettersystem in 1842, * * 
* * * The result has shewn, that Prof. 
Courtenay, with all the diadvantages of 
the University system of mathematical 
academic instruction, pressing upon him 
during his whole professorship, (disad- 
vantages which still exist in the Univer- 
sity, ) he has established for the University 
of Virginia, a reputation for its mathemat- 
ical instruction which it did not possess in 
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1842 ; and this may be fairly traced to the 
greater efficiency of a system of instruc- 
tion, introduced, it is true, from a com- 
mon source, but first introduced into this 
State, in its fullest extent, by the Virginia 
Military Institute, in 1839.” 
sum causa. 

The Superintendent goes on to say, 
“ The effect of these material changes in 
the character and quality of collegiate in- 
struction and discipline, was necessarily 
to increase in the first place the standard 
of scientific education ; and then to make 
collegiate education itself to be sought 
by those who wanted confidence hitherto 
in the ability or practice of the colleges 
to supply the education which was deman- 
ded by the public.” 

The sum and substance of what was 
intended for an argument in the address 
before us, is about this:—‘‘In the year 
1839, the standard of instruction was not 
so high, nor the number of students so 
large, in the colleges of Virginia, as was 
desirable. At the time just mentioned 
the Military Institute was organized ; the 
standard of instruction has since been 
elevated, and the number of students in- 
creased: Ergo, the Military Institute has 
been the cause of this better condition of 
the colleges.” A much more plausible 
argument certainly might run thus :— 
“ Prof. Ewell was elected to the mathe- 
matical chair of Hampden Sidney in 
1839 ; since that time the number of col- 
leges has increased in Virginia; therefore, 
Prof. Ewell has added to the number of 
Virginia colleges.” Why, if you were to 
suggest such an idea in the presence of 
that Professor, distinguished as he is for 
his modesty, no less than for his high sei- 
entific attainments, and success as an in- 
structor, he would blush to the tips of his 
ears. Ileis not accustomed to this kind 
of arrogance. But, for the last seventeen 
years, he has been connected with the 
three oldest and most distinguished col- 
leges of the State; may he not have done 
something towards planting some of those 
which have sprung up during that peri- 
od? Mean time there have been some 
three or four other professors connected 
with each of these same colleges; and 
about as many in each of the colleges of 
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the State. What have they all been do- 
ing, lo! these seventeen years? Playing 
the part of Rip Van Winkle, as their many 
predecessors did before them? Oh no! 
They have all been wide awake, and, in 
strict Indian file, following in the broad 
foot-prints of their illustrious Chief, the 
‘“‘ Superintendent ! !” 

The speech says the colleges have been 
very inefficient, both in giving moral and 
intellectual cultivation ; (previous to 1839) 
but some of their half filedged graduates 
seem to have attained quite respectable 
positions ; although they are but half ed- 
ucated. It is chronicled on page 17, as 
follows: ‘“ Just at this point I met with 
one of the Professors of one of the colle- 
ges of this State, a gentleman of acknow- 
ledged attainments as a scholar, who 
graduated at Hampden Sidney in 1826, 
and he informs me that but little mathema- 
tics was taught in the college in his day, 
neither the Differential nor Integral Cal- 
culus; and one of my colleagues will as- 
sure you that when he graduated at Wash- 
ington College, in 1832, his mathematical 
knowledge would scarcely admit him into 
the 3rd class of this institution now. 
But why refer to individual instances? 
Ask the educated men of the State, in all 
the professions, and their testimony will 
be uniform, and almost universal, to the 
inefficiency of scientific instruction in our 
colleges prior to 1839.” It seems, then, 
that “ but little mathematics” is necessa- 
ry to make a “scholar,” a “ professor,” 
or even a “colleague” for the Colonel. 
Some people, by the way, think that the 
“‘ colleague” is fully as well educated as 
the ‘“ Superintendent’”’ himself. And it 
is highly probable that the ‘‘ Professor,” 
as well as many of the other “ educated 
men of the State,” above mentioned, 
would not suffer greatly by a like ¢om- 
parison. Facts seem to show, that the 
colleges sent out a goodly number of tho- 
rough scholars—educated men, even prior 
to 1839, notwithstanding their systems of 
instruction, “as they had come down 
from the monastic institutions of Europe.” 
But Dr. Wayland and the “ speech” both 
say, that they did not give the instruc- 
tion proper to make engineers. 
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Ilave we nothing to construct but rail- . 


roads and canals? Have we nothing to 
develope but the physical wealth of our 
State? Do the political, the mental, the 
moral elements of society, lay no demands 
upon those who are the educators of our 
youth? Or must we have all those des- 
tined to be our orators and statesmen, our 
jurists and divines, our professors and 
professional men of every sort, hewn 
down to the straight and narrow dimen- 
sionsof anengincer or mere mathematician? 
Are we to make no other progress in the 
education of Virginia, than to bring it 
all into subordinate conformity to the 
one-sided, badly-balanced system of West 
Point or the Military Institute? Can we 
make no higher progress, than is to be 
found in banishing Greek classics and 
Greek literature from our colleges, and 
cloistering them in the theological schools 
of the country; and then cutting the 
Latin down to a mere Sophomore course? 
Such seems to be the kind of progress— 
such the kind of college reform advocated 
by the Superintendent of the Institute. 
We should not have thus noticed this 
address, had it been content to place the 
Military Institute in the very creditable, 
and very appropriate position given it by 
his Excellency, Governor Wise, in his ad- 
dress to the Cadets last Summer—the po- 
sition of an excellent scientific and mili- 
tary academy—a school for making engi- 
neers and business men, but not scholars. 
But, with most remarkable patronizing 
airs, it places the Institute in the position 
of a college, above all colleges, with even 
the University greatly indebted for its 
unrivalled prosperity, to the prodigious 
influence exerted by its own system, since 
that memorable era in the history of edu- 
cation in the South—the year 1839! But 
lest the high claims set up by the “ad- 
dress” should appear too ridiculously ab- 
surd, it condescends to say (p. 14) that, 
“In promoting this greater efficiency of 
the colleges, great credit is due to the 
classical instruction of the University of 
Virginia.” Dr, Harrison may think him- 
self fortunate in not being doomed to the 
same insignificance, to which the “ ad- 
dress’ has doomed poor old Bonnycastle— 
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who didn’t happen to be educated at West 
Point; and that he has not been account- 
ed as acting the part of a mere cipher in 
the progress of education in Virginia, for 
the last seventeen years, as is 7mplied at 
least, of his distinguished colleagues, Pro- 
fessors McGuffey, the Rogerses and others 
ejusdem generis; together with all the 
Presidents and Professors of all the col- 
leges in the State—a few only excepted. 

If it is true of the Military Institute, 
that, “Taking the West Point course as 
its model, it endeavored to bring up its 
standard at once to that of that justly 
celebrated national school,” (p. 11)—and 
that the West Point “system of police, dis- 
cipline and instruction was as near perfect 
as possible,” (p. 23)—-and that the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute ‘“‘at once broke 
in upon the established systems of col- 
lege education, as they had come down 
frem the monastic institutions of Europe” 
(p. 10), is there much eonsistency in the 
author’s saying on page 28; “ We donot 
say let it be substituted for that existing 
in the colleges. No. Let both exist to- 
gether, &c.” But the University and col- 
leges have not adopted the system of 
either police, discipline or instruction of 
West Point, that system which is “as 
near perfect as possible’ —why wish them 
success in their miserable patch-work sys- 
tems? This University and those colleges 
will have to be “broken in upon” with 
yet greater force by the military prowess 
of the Institute, before they can be in- 
duced to adopt as a part of their system 
of police, the plan of appointing a number 
of their students to command, to watch, 
to report their fellow students; or to adopt 
the “court martial” as a part of their 
discipline; or to prune down their course 
of instruction, by omitting Greek, “as 
more properly belonging to theological 
institutions,” or by making their Latin 
course take the place of the grammar 
school. 

Education has been making decided 
progress in Virginia for thirty years or 
more. Perhaps, this progress has been 
more rapid during the last fitteen, than 
it was during the previous fifteen years. 
The colleges have nearly all been extend- 
ing their course of classical studies. 
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Why? Is it because of the patronizing 
influence of another institution—a new 
institution—which set out upon the plan 
of ignoring classical studies altogether ? 
The colleges have all elevated and ex- 
tended their course of ethical and meta- 
physical studies. Has this been through 
the influence of an institution which for 
years ignored metaphysical studies in toto ; 
and introduced Logic and Mental Philo- 
sophy—as it had previously introduced 
the Latin—only when it found it necessa- 
ry to occupy a compromise ground he- 
tween a military academy and a college? 
Are Professors Bledsoe, and Ewell, and 
Venable, and Nelson, willing to acknow- 
ledge that they teach mathematics—as 
they certainly do—better than Newton 
did, because the same thing has been 
done, since 1839, at the Military Insti- 
tute? Are the professors of Physical 
Sciences in our University and colleges 
indebted for their comprehensive and 
thorough system of Lectures, to the con- 
tracted text book system of West Point, 
or any other similar institution? Such 
conclusions are too absurd to make an at- 
tempted refutation even tolerable. 
Where, then, are we to look for the 
source of our progress? We presume 
that we shall be able to show that its 
chief fountain head is to be found in the 
University of. Virginia; and that it has 
tributary fountains in all the colleges. A 
well organized and well conducted insti- 
tution has the elements of its own pro- 
gress and prosperity within itself. It be- 
comes its own nourisher, not only by 
drawing to itself surrounding material, 
and elaborating it into proper form for its 
own nourishment; but as the leaves, and 
boughs, and fruit, which drop from their 
parent tree, become at length its feeders, 
so it is with the vigorows - educational 
institution—its own alumni become its 
feeders. Howis this? The author of the 
address we have had before us knew very 
well, when he said of the University, 
“the general effect has been to increase 
the facilities of a good academic educa- 
tion, by affording a corps of first rate 
classical teachers, and thus to augment 
the number of those qualified to receive 
collegiate education.” These same class- 
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ical teachers have not only made the 
profession of “Teacher” respectable, but 
they have diffused a more general taste 
and desire for liberal education—such 
education as the University and colleges 
alone can give. The colleges have greatly 
augmented this corps of classical teachers. 
These have established the schools, which 
are at this day, the chief sources of patron- 
age to the colleges, while the colleges 
have become supplied with classical pro- 
fessors by the University, and have be- 
come the source from which the Univer- 
sity now gets its best material—so its 
professors say. But all this required 
time. An important portion of that time 
has elapsed since 1839—since the estab- 
lishment of another institution—hence 
the mistake of some in supposing that it 
was propter hoc, instead of being merely 
post hoc. 

Again, sin¢e our own institutions have 
been furnishing our own teachers, the 
public have been (mean time) learning to 
take a different view of education—a more 
liberal view. The materialistic, dollar 
and cent, engineering system of Dr. Way- 
land, and the rest of Yankeedom, no longer 
finds many advocates among our teachers. 
They contend for a higher and more libe- 
ral grade of education. The contracted 
view now taken by most of the Northern 
people—and by many of their institutions 
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too—of the true and leading end cf college 
training, has degraded their general sys- 
tem of instruction, until it readily comes 
within the sphere of the academy. Acade- 
mies, then, are in thousands of cases, be- 
coming the substitutes for the colleges, 
and thus the proportion of the youth of 
the Northern States, receiving the liberal 
training of the college, is falling far below 
the number in like training in the South. 
On this subject we g'adly avail ourselves 
of the following from the Central Presby- 
terian of this city, for December 20th. 
It corrects a mistake too prevalent both 
in the North and the South. 


“The impression commonly existing, is 
that collegiate instruction is more gene- 
rally diffused in New England than in 
the South, but the census reveals a differ- 
ent state of facts. We give below the 
statistics on this subject, from which it 
appears that the proportional number of 
students, to white population is, in Vir- 
ginia, 1 in 666; in Massachusetts, 1 in 
944. The number of students in the 
Southern States, in proportion to white 
population, is 1 +0545; in New England, 
1 to 916; and in the Middle States, 1 to 
826. 

“The table is worthy of a careful study. 
We give it without any comment, except 
that it suggests a powerful argument for 
the support of our Southern institutions 
of learning. 
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Maine, ee 581,813 | 282 | «1 in 2083 
New Hampshire - - - 317,456 273 | lin 1162 
Massachusetts, - - - 985,450 | 1043 | lin 944 
Rhode Island, - - - 143,875 | 150 | Lin 955 
Connecticut, - - - - 363,099 783 | lin 441 
Vermont, - - - - 313,402 | 464 | Lin 684 
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Table Continued. 


INo. of Collegel Proportional 


White Popu- .|No. Students 




















STATES. lation. - Shier" Ito White Pop- 
| "| ulation. 
Virginia, : : oats 894800 | 1343 | lin 666 
North Carolina, - - - 553,028 513 | Lin 1078 
South Carolina, - - - - 274,563 | 720 lin 381 
Georgia, - - - - 522,572 | 1535 | Lin 389 
Florida, - - - - - not reported | 
Southern States, - - - | 2,243,963 | 4111 | 1to 545 
Missouri, ee ae ee 
Kentucky, - - - : 761,413 1873 | lin 406 
Ohio, - - - - - 1,955,050 | 3821 | lin 539 
Indiana, - - - - 877,154 | 1066 | lin 913 
Illinois, - - - . - 843,034 | 442 1 in 1914 
Michigan, - - - - 395,071 308 | lin 1282 
Wisconsin, - - - - 304,756 | 75 | Lin 4063 
Towa, -° - - - . 91,635 | 100 | Lin 916 
N. W. States, iit el rie | 1 OMT | tt. Be 
Alabama, ; : : ‘ 426,513 567. | lin 572 
Mississippi, Ot ae - - 295,071 308 | lin 958 
Louisiana, - - - - 255,491 | 469 | lin 544 
Arkansas, - - - - 162,189 150 1 in 1081 
Tennessee, - - - - | 756,836 | 1605 | lin 471 
| 2,116,101 | 3099 





From this it appears that the colleges 
of the South generally are doing a great 
work, and are blessed with unparalleled 
prosperity. In Virginia this work is 
going forward with marked progress. 
We have a great system in operation— 
not yet perfect, it is true, but still great 
and important. It is not like our solar 
system, perfectly adjusted and harmoni- 
ous in all its parts; for the one is the 
work of man, and necessarily imperfect, 
the other the work of the Almighty, and 
necessarily perfect. But every system, if 
it be a system at all, must have a centre 
—a controlling power to keep it together. 
Every one may not be able to distinguish 
the centre from other parts of the system. 
It has not been many centuries since as- 
tronomers claimed for this little globe of 
ours, the high dignity of being the centre 
of creation. All the glittering stars of 
the universe, and even the great sun him- 
self, moved at respectful distances, to do 
obedient service to the only little world 
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they happened to know any thing about. 
So it might be with one of our institu- 
tions of learning. A man holding it as 
his stand-point, looks out upon others of 
the same system, moving forward in their 
several orbits. They seem to be moving 
around him. He at once coneludes that 
the place whereon he stands is the biggest 
and solidest anywhere to be found, and 
thatthe whole educational universe swings 
its tiny orbs around his little ‘rou crw,”’ 

Where is the central and controlling 
influence of our educational system? Just 
where it ought to be—just where Thomas 
Jefferson and his cotemporaries designed 
it should be—just where our Legislature 
and all the true friends of liberal educa- 
tron wish to keep it—in the University of 
the State. There is no institution in the 
Union, we venture to assert, now doing 
so much to elevate every branch of in- 
struction. West Puint may have done as 
much and even more in past years, to 
elevate the standard of mathematical at- 
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tainment—mathematies being the chief 
study of that institution. Neither are 
we disposed to deny the Military Insti- 
tute the credit of having done much to 
elevate and extend the same branch of 
study in our own State ; but have Courte- 
nay, and Ewell, and Hill, and Bledsoe; 
with the efficient céoperation of their pu- 
pils, Venable, Nelson and others, been 
only playing the part of satellites to this 
educational Mars? Mars, so far from 
being the centre of the system, has not 
even one satel'ite. 

While the University has been doing 
its full share of the work of advancing 
the standard of mathematical studies, 
ever since it was put into operation, it 
has given an impulse to classical studies, 
not simply in Virginia, but throughout 
the South generally, such as this country 
has never before known, The result has 
been, such an increasing demand for in- 
struction in that important department of 
study, within its own walls, as to require 
a division of labor—the establishment of 
the new chair of Greek, now filled by a 
young man whe seems, from all accounts, 
not very likely to let down, in any de 
gree, the elevated standard set up by Prof. 
Harrison. The influence upon the col- 
leges has been to make them elevate 
their standard in the classics—especially 
in those institutions whose language 
chairs are filled by Prof. Harrison’s pu- 
pils. As the quality of instruction im- 
proves, the demand for it increases. To 
such an extent is this true in the South, 
that our colleges are demanding the em- 
pluyment of more learning and talent in 
the “ Humanities.” Instead of “ omitting 
Greek, as more properly belonging to the 
theological institutions,” many of them 
have already established a distinct chair 
for giving instruction in the language 
and literature of the old Grecian world. 
Others are only prevented by the want of 
sufficient endowment. From this has re- 
sulted the establishment of numerous 
classical schools, under the management 
of professional teachers, sent out by the 
University and the colleges. A taste for 
a higher grade of education has thus been 
disseminated, while the facilities for re- 
ceiving the requisite preparation to enter 
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upon a course of college studies, have 
been increased—a large number of boys 
have thus been started in a course of 
liberal education; and having received 
the first impulse, many go forward who 
would else have made no beginning what- 
ever. A larger number, too, being pre- 
pared to enter upon the regular curricu- 
lum, we find the number of those de- 
nominated “irregular students,” rapidly 
diminishing every year. 

But where have McGuffey. and Junkin, 
and Green, and their able coadjutors 
been, all the while that others have been 
going forward? Are we to believe that 
they, too, have been basking in the light 
of Mars? Have they had no light to shed 
of their own? Has the halo of glory, 
which Prof. McGuffey has been shedding 
around the head of the University for 
twelve years, been only borrowed light? 
Have Presidents Junkin, Green, Smith, 
and others in the same high department 
of instruction, advanced only because 
they were afraid of being over-shadowed 
by mathematics ?——Oredat Judaeus! 

The general diffusion of a taste for col- 
legiate education, and the consequent in- 
creased intelligence and cultivation of 
mind—especially in the flourishing vil- 
lages and more populous counties, have 
given rise to another great and potent 
source of influence, in favor of progres- 
sive education in Virginia. It is to be 
found in the demand for a more highly 
educated ministry, by many of the con- 
gregations in two of our most influential 
and efficient denominations. Any thing 
like a general opposition to educated 
preachers by the Methodists and Baptists. 
is among the things that have passed 
away, not to return. They new not only 
wish to have their young men well edu- 
cated, but they wish to have them edu- 
cated under their own denominational in- 
fluence, They wish to add to parental in- 
fluence, that of the school; and, when it 
may please the Head of the church to 
call their sons into his service, they feel 
confident that they will not forsake the 
paths which their fathers have chosen, 

The three branches of the great Me- 
thodist fraternity are rapidly advancing 
toward the very front rank of the edu- 
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cational forces of the State. Randolph 
Macon, and Emory and Henry are follow- 
ing close upon the heels of William and 
Mary, Washington and Hampden Sidney. 
The college ut Lynchburg, too, has entered 
upon the field, and is looking forward 
with bright hopes of winning laurels; 
while the Baptist College of Richmond 
seems determined not to be outdone by 
older competitors. How can it do other- 
wise than succeed, with the amount of 
energy and talent already invested in its 
management? . 

The Press—the Press, that mighty 
power, which does so much to construct 
and guide public sentiment for weal or 
for woe, is doing its part in this great 
work. <A corps of educated editors and 
writers has been provided by the colleges. 
They know the value of education—they 
feel and use its power. Those who in 
their pride and self-conceit decry college 
training, may say what they please to 
the contrary, yet educated men—chiefly, 
too, those educated at the colleges—wield 
the great controlling influence of the 
Press. They stand as the sentinels of 
the political, the religious, the literary 
world, They are the first to sound the 
alarm-signal, whenever any unworthy in- 
truder dares to set unhallowed foot with- 
in the portals of our State, church, or 
educational institutions. They are the 
men, who with their pens, under the 
guidance of well-trained minds, a well 
developed logic, and a cultivated taste, 
stamp something of the impress of their 
own attainments upon the minds of their 
readers, Communities see and feel this 
power; and yield submissively to its in- 
fluence, until their own opinions and 
tastes become greatly modified. That 
cultivation, which they see everywhere 
exerting so much influence, they desire 
for themselves and their children. The 
“man of the quill” says to them: “ es- 
tablish good schools, secure good teachers, 
and as many of you as can afford to do 
so, send your boys to some good college.” 

Then again, they generally advocate 
the right kind of education, pursued in 
the right way. The following sentiments, 
uttered by the Editor of this magazine, 
(the Editor is not the present writer,) in 
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an address delivered at Washington Col- 
lege in 1850, will meet with a hearty re- 
sponse from many a mind, which has 
drawn deep draughts from the old wells 
of classic lore: — 


“Foremost among the branches of col- 
legiate instruction stand what are called 
the Dead Languages, the study of which, 
like the magic syllables of the Eastern en- 
chanter, opens to us untold treasures and 
inexhaustible wealth. No system of edu- 
cation, indeed, from which the languages 
are excluded, should ever find favor with 
those who legislate for seminaries of 
learning. As the cultivation of a pure 
style is properly regarde as an import- 
ant point in academical progress, it be- 
comes a matter of moment that the 
student have access to those immortal 
works, whence he can best draw power, 
perspicuity and taste. He should have 
at ready command all the illustrious 
thoughts and deep wisdom that lie en- 
shrined in the poets and historians of by- 
gone ages. We will suppose him upon 
his entrance at college to have acquired 
the rudiments of the classics—to have 
read some Latin authors—and to have 
been rvzrw-ed in a respectable acquaint- 
ance with the Greek verbs. Here, then, 
should begin his studious vigils. If he 
would have the music of Demosthenes to 
ring in his ears and the morals of Seneca 
properly impressed upon his heart—if he 
would appreciate the terrors of the tragic 
ZEschylus and enjoy the beauties of Vir- 
gil—he must now apply himself with 
zeal. Hic labor, hoc opus est. Let him 
take courage, however, in considering 
that the acquisition of the Latin and 
Greek will be to him ‘its own exceeding 
great reward,’ and more than repay him 
at last for the years of assiduity that he 
may devote to it.” 


Let us take, now, a glance at our edu- 
cational system as it is. 


“This glance must be rapid; not in- 
deed like that of the car-passenger who 
flies on wings of fire past a mansion a 
hundred feet from the track, dim, con- 
fused and evanescent; but like the same 
passenger’s view of the mountain range 
five miles in the clear blue distance, leay- 
ing upon the mind a clearly defined and 
abiding image of the undulating outline. 
Yonder the summit peak pierces the 
clouds, which in fitful frolics, now hang 
upon the glorious eminence; now sink 
down its sides and range themselves in 
horizontal strata, concealing the peak 
from the beholder’s eye, as he flits along 
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the plain below, and yet leaving a clear 
horizon to the few daring spirits who 
have succeeded in scaling the giddy ele- 
vation. This is the University. The 
many blue knobs that heave up their 
heads all around and over which the up- 
ward bound travellers must pass, in order 
to reach the highest sublimation, are the 
colleges. Those which lie upon the plain 
and cluster around the second class as 
so many immovable buttresses, are the 
academies or high schools. In these are 
taught the rudiments of language and of 
science indispensable to the student’s ac- 
cess to the shelving steeps of the montes 
scientie. These spurs of the mountain 
die away into the common or district 
schools and terminate upon the plain, 
where the common level ought to annihi- 
late all distinction of rich and poor. This 
plain of the primary schools, though it 
seems to the swift moving traveller as a 
mere line, yet sustains the spurs and 
mountains all. 

“Such is the beau ideal of our edu- 
cational system, as it presents itself to 
to the comprehensive glance of the liberal 
minded. We think neither part can be 
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dispensed with, without injury to the 
whole and to every part of that whole.” 
(Prof. Junkin’s Baccalaureate for 1853.) 

It is complete, indeed, in its general 
outline, and symmetrical in its form, 
though not yet perfect in all its details, 
and in the minute connection of all its 
parts. It offers to the young man a course 
of instruction unsurpassed—may we not 
say, unequalled by the educational system 
of any State in this Union. As a valua- 
ble appendage, but outside of the system, 
stands the Military Institute—the best 
school of the kind in the South—not a 
college, but an institution sui generis— 
the institution to which we may safely 
look in future for our engineers and State 
military officers. 

To make it a finished, a perfect system 
in all its parts—let this be the great aim 
of those who would have the Oid Do- 
minion proud of her schools, and proud 
of her scholars. There is room yet for 
progress. 
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TO PAUL H. HAYNE. 


IN RECOGNITION OF A VOLUME OF HIS SONNETS. 


Sweet Sonnetteer of Southern hills and streams, 
Perrarca of the bright Palmetto shore, 
My thanks! that from thy richly-varied store 
Of glorious fancies and divinest dreams 
A sunshine, warm and golden, broadly beams 
Upon our genial land in brilliance splendid! 
Thine is the poet’s glance; thou art attended 
By a right queenly Muse, whose sandal gleams 


In every walk beneath primeval woods, 


Or by the sea-side’s level solitudes, 


Wherever Nature wakens thee to love. 


Still heed thy Muse, interpret her replies 
Through all the converse whispered as ye rove, 
And men shall write thee with the great and wise. 


J. R. T. 
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THE EARLY POETRY OF JOHN G. PERCIVAL. 


America has great cause tc be pleased 
with what Percival has contributed to- 
wards building up its poetical character. 
Without being generally popular, he was 
universally acknowledged to possess fine 
powers, and to have exerted them ad- 
mirably in some instances. The praise 
of genius and extensive information be- 
longs to him. There is a variety in the 
subjects which he selects, and in the 
manner in which he treats them. The 
eye that can see Nature in her beautiful 
forms, and the heart that can commune 
with her silent grandeur, were evidently 
his. 

The general character of Percival’s 
poetry is peculiar. It is not to the com- 
mon feelings of mankind that he ad- 
dressed himself; and we may say, also, 
that the passions that he most frequently 
delineates and represents as most in- 
tense, are not such as belong to the many. 
In this he differs from the most success- 
ful poets of fermer times. Dryden and 
Pope and Shakespeare are intelligible to 
all; they depict passions or deliver truths, 
which any cultivated mind may compre- 
hend; and without sacrificing the eleva- 
tion of poetry, are still widely acceptable. 
Unlike the poets of highest renown, 
Percival holds more intercourse with 
nature than with his own race. The 
clouds, and the mountains, and the ever- 
changing, and yet eternal beauties of the 
earth, are his delight. Ilis muse medi- 
tates in loneliness. He tells us more of 
his own sensations, when his mind is 
wrought upon by poetic excitement, than 
of the sympathies of others. It is a 
metaphysical passion for Nature; a sub- 
lime, and self-denying, and almost mis- 
anthropic spirit of meditation; an in- 
difference to the great mass of men, that 
we most frequently meet in his poetry. 
He forgets that Contemplation is a che- 
rub, elevated on a fiery throne, severe, 
yet not indifferent to the change and 
progress of the universe. 

While some of Mr. Percival’s shorter 
poems have been generally favorites, his 
longer pieces have been almost as a sealed 
book, and the works in which he has 


embodied his contempt for the great 
mass of his fellows, have never found 
their way to injure the safe-complacency 
of those whom he pretends toscorn. We 
say whom he pretends to scorn. We are 
no believers in that state of mind, which 
acknowledges the sublimity of inani- 
mate creation, and has no admiration for 
the immortal natures which dwell in the 
midst of that sublimity; that can gaze 
with rapture on the glittering and ever- 
varying hues which decorate the clouds, 
and diversify the sky, and has no power 
to acknowledge the charm of fancy, and 
the varying brilliancy of the wit and good 
sense of animated intelligence. We ad- 
mire Mr, Percival’s descriptive poetry 
exceedingly ; we should like it still more, 
if his lovely valleys and shores were 
peopled, and if he would tell us more 
of the hardy mountaineers, whom he 
may meet with in the rambles he so gor- 
ously describes. , 

The poet, who has an imagination ex- 
ercised and accustomed to rapid action, 
and who, also, from the very nature of 
his occupation, has leisure as well as 
power, to transfer himself readily into 
remote scenes, and to receive into his 
mind strange and uncommon combina- 
tions of thought, is often in danger of 
proceeding beyond the reach of the many 
who must bé his readers, and who can 
neither readily follow him nor devote 
time to spell out a hidden meaning, to 
grasp at ideas conveyed with metaphysi- 
cal refinement, or shadowed out in the 
mysteries of dark and protracted images. 
If clearness is the first virtue in the style 
of an orator, the poet must, in like man- 
ner, seize at once on the mind, as readily 
as the musician does on the senses. A 
literary dilletante may be pleased with 
having some obstacle to overcome, and 
pique himself on his ability to discover 
latent beauties; but in general, the 
splendor of genuine poetry will at once 
be apparent. The poet is not to be hu- 
mored in everything. If he would 
please mankind, he must show a respect 
for them, and understand their feelings. 
But it might be asked, is not the poet 
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more refined, his imaginations more cul- 
tivated? And ought we not to tower 
after him, and follow him in his high 
flights and contemplative musings? and 
think his thoughis? and share his haugh- 
ty disdain? It may be so; but the best 
poets have practised otherwise. Homer 
sets the example in a different way, and 
others have followed. He takes us at 
once into the Grecian councils ; he walks 
directly on the banks of Scamander; 
he deals in real armies and real heroes ; 
Paris going out to battle like the war-horse 
prancing to the river-side; the wife, the 
mother, in natural anxiety; or, most 
touching of all, the aged and mourning 
father, a suppliant at the feet of the 
youthful hero who destroyed his son. 
Therefore it is, that Homer pleases 
wherever the springs of social life flow 
in their untainted purity; and is read 
with delight by all classes, in almost 
every cultivated language, as well as by 
those who understand the dialect he 
uses. 

In a little poem, by no means one of 
Percival’s best, entitled “The Soul of 
Song,” the bard demands, in a series of 
interrogatives, where that soul is to be 
found ; and after declaring that it does 
not dwell in festive halls, in gay saloons, 
in the forum, nor with the conquering 
host, he finds it in the uncultured plain, 
the depth of woods, 


“Where the lone wanderer’s silent footstep 
falls.” 


If Percival’s general style of poetry did 
not agree with this view of its office, we 
should regard this little piece as a play- 
ful effort of a contemplative moment. 
In sober earnest, the theory thus convey- 
ed is a mistaken one. The spirit of song 
is essentially a social spirit, dwelling in 
the midst of men, making appeals to 
their best sympathies, stealing away 
their sorrows, and beautifying and en- 
larging their enjoyments. It gathered 
its thousands in the theatres of old; it 
sounded the clarion when victory was 
won ; it welcomed the soldier, returning 
from his toils to the endearment of civil 
life; it made itself heard at the banquet, 
the festival, and the triumph. What 


need of many words; at a later day, it 
went with Romeo to the gay saloon and 
the happy masquerade ; it embalmed the 
virtues of Imogen; it went to battle 
with Hotspur; it kept Lorenzo and 
Jessica company in the moonlight hours ; 
and when the lone Prospero seemid 
without friends, it taught him to find be- 
ings even under the cowslip’s bell. Or, 
if it be not fair to draw examples from 
the drama, we would go to the very poet, 
who, more than any other, has contrib- 
uted to foster the spirit of misanthropy, 
as a part of a poetic temperament. 
Lord Byron composed the most glowing 
and universally popular of his poems, 
while under the influence and excitement 
of society ; the reigning and the happy 
favorite of the fair idolaters of genius. 
The fever of his mind was then at its 
height ; he was impassioned for distinc- 
tion, and of a peculiar kind, in the gay- 
est circles of London; and it was not till 
disappointment had destroyed the deliii- 
um which pervaded his social as well as 
his poetic existence, that he indulged his 
mind in an affection of indifference to 
his country and the moral dignity of 
man. So that as far as we would 
prove life, human agents, and busy 
scenes, to be necessary ingredients in 
fine poetry, his lordship furnishes a most 
striking example in support of our views. 
His Don Juan is a creature of society, 
not of solitude; it is a living picture of 
the age, of the vices, the ambition, and 
in short, all the qualities of high life, 
in a corrupted state. Bad as it is, its 
moral tendency, in one point of view, 
may be defended as a satire on the vices 
of the higher classes of Europe—an ex- 
posure of the immorality of courts and 
the privileged orders. 

If these views are just, we stand ac- 
quitted of a want of justice to Percival, 
if our admiration of his productions is 
comparatively a cold one. We acknow- 
ledge his superior powers; the profusion 
with which he pours forth the most va- 
ried imagery ; the richness and charm of 
his diction ; the elevated sentiments and 
train of thought in his poetry. We de- 
light to bear our testimony to his sur- 
passing merit; and yet, his volumes are 
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hardly favorites, and, except, perhaps, a 
few of his shorter efforts, excite admira- 
tion rather than impart pleasure; they 
awaken a respect for the genius of the 
writer, rather than the enthusiasm which 
the best poets know how to kindle. 
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The following is a pleasing effusion on 
a subject which has ever been a favorite 
one with poets—the decline of the imag- 
ination as life advances : 


Why have ye lingered on your way so long, 
Bright visions, who were wont to hear my call, 
And with the harmony of dance and song 
Keep round my dreaming couch a festival ? 


Where are ye gone, with all your eyes of light, 
And where the flowery voice I loved to hear, 

When, through the silent watches of the night, 
Ye whispered like an angel in my ear? 


O! fly not with the rapid wing of time, 

But with your ancient votary kindly stay ; 
And while the loftier dreams, that rose sublime 
In years of higher hope, have flown away: 

O! with the colors of a softer clime, 
Give your last touches to the dying day. 


We greatly admire a series of poems 
in which Greece is the principle of main 
interest. ‘Greece from Mount Heli- 
con,” is the longest. It contains a poet’s 
pilgrimage over classic ground. It 
opens abruptly and in fine style. The 
sources of interest in scenes consecrated 
by classic recollections, are at once em- 
ployed. Throughout the whole, the mem- 
ory of ancient glory is connected with 
the description of present ruin. It is the 
poet’s walk up the stream of Per- 
messus, through the vale of Aganippe, 


by the columns that yet stand to show 
where was the Temple of Apollo and 
the Muses. Troops of Grecian girls, 
in all their splendor and loveliness, are 
seen descending from the rocky dells. A 
chapel stands on the hill-side. A her- 
mit utters there his feeble orisons. The 
poet pursues his way by a gentle stream, 
and, advancing through flowers that are 
populous with honey-bees, arrives at 
the fountain of Hippocrene, and the 
rock, where 


Apollo sat, 


With all his train of Muses, and indulged 


The charm of thought. 


Here many a poet dreamed, 


When night was full of stars, that heavenly voices 
Came from that shadowy summit, and they told 
The bliss of song. They kindly led him on, 

Spite of a scornful world, and filled his heart 


With self-approving joy. 


At length the highest point is gained ; 
and from the summit of Helicon, the 
poet looks abroad on Greece, and indul- 
ges in pardonable rhapsody. The splen- 
dors of the Grecian landscape are de- 
scribed, as they glow in the season of 


sunset; the vesper knell of the convent 
bell is the only sound that tells of life ; 
while a crescent is seen in the distance 
on a minaret. The plains of Thebes, 
and the hills of Euboea, are within 
view: 


Far in the East 


The Egean twinkles, and its thousand isles 
Hover in mist, and round the dun horizon 


Are many floating visions, clouds, or peaks, 
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Tinted with rose. Before me lies a land, 
Hallowed with a peculiar sanctity, 

The eye of Greece—a wild of rocks and hills, 
Lifted in shadowy cones, and deep between 
Mysterious hollows, once the proud abodes 

Of Genius and of Power. Now twilight throws 
Around her softest veil, a purple haze 

Investing all at hand, and farther on 

Skiey, and faint, and dim. Methinks I catch, 
Through the far opening heights, the Parthenon, 
And all its circling glories. Salamis 

Lies on the dusky wave; and farther out 
Islands and capes, and many a flitting sail 
White as the sea-bird’s wing. The stars are out, 
And all beneath is dark. The lower hills 

Float in obscurity, and plain and sea 

Are blended in one haze. Cyllene still 

Bears on her snowy crown the rosy blush 

Of twilight; and thy loftier head, Parnassus, 
Has not yet l:st the glory and the blaze 

That suit the heaven of song. There let me pause, 
There fix my latest look. How beautiful, 
Sublimely beautiful, thou hoverest 

High in the vacant air! Thou seemest uplifted 
From all of earth, and like an island floating 
Away in heaven. How pure the eternal snows 
That crown thee! Yet how rich the golden blaze 
That flashes from thy peak! how like the rose, 
The virgin rose, the tints that fade below, 

Till all is sweetly pale! Are there not harps 
Warbling above thee? voices, too, attuned 

To an unearthly song? Methinks I hear them 
Breathing around me, with a charm and spell, 
That song of heaven—the funeral symphony 

Of ancient worthies, for the murdered peace 
And glory of their land. They greet the heroes, 
Who rise to mect them in their iron times, 

And hail them as their sons. 


2) WaT 


This long passage is a favorable speci- 
men of the beauties with which the 
poem abounds; the enthusiasm, the va- 
riety and richness of diction, the copious- 
ness of imagery. But the poem is too 
learned, too descriptive. Attention flags 
as we read; the words are but a dead let- 
ter, unless an active imagination converts 
them into bright images; and the scenes 


presented are so numerous, that the 
most diligent mind can hardly represent 
them all. 

We regard the poem entitled “The 
Mythology of Greece” as a very success- 
ful effort; the contrast between an age 
when nature was abandoned to the sway 
of imagination and the present is drawn 
in brilliant and lively colors. 


Each lonely spot was hallowed then—the oak 
That o’er the village altar hung, would tell 


Strange hidden things—the old remembered well, 
How from its gloom a spirit often spoke, 

There was not then a fountain or a cave, 

But had its reverend oracle, and gave 

yee te to the fearful crowd, who came 

And called the indwelling deity by name. 

Then every snowy peak, that lifted high 

Its shadowy cone to meet the bending sky, 

Stood like a heaven of loneliness and light ; 

And as the gilt-cloud rolled its glory by, 
Chariots and steeds of flame stood harnessed there, 
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And gods came forth and seized the golden reins, 


Shook the bright scourge, and ¢hrough the boundless air, 


Rode over starry fields and azure platns. 

It was a beautiful and glorious dream, 

Such as would kindle high the soul of song ; 

The Bard who struck his harp to such a theme, 
Gathered new beauty as he moved along— 

His way was now through wilds and beds of flowers ; 
Rough mountains met him now, and then again 
Gay valleys hung with vines in woven bowers 

Led to the bright waves of the purple main. 

All seemed one bright enchantment then ;—but now 
Since the long-sought for goal of truth is won, 
Nature stands forth unveiled with cloudless brow, 
On earth One Spirit or Lirz, in heaven One Sun. 


In the poem called “Cloud,” there is ours, and the reader must pardon us for 
much splendid diction, and still more in quoting it entire. It cannot be read 1b: 


the “ Morning Among the Hills.” The with pleasure. 
one on ‘* Seneca Lake” is a favorite of 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake! 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


On thy fair bosom, waveless stream ! 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 
And bright reflects the polar star. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 


llow sweet, at set of sun, to view 
The golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain’s side. 


At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 
A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake ! 
O! I could ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er. 


The greatest fault in Percival’s poe- maze of illustration, or bewildered ina 
try is a redundancy of description. His long parenthesis. We laugh at the rus- 
thoughts are not pointed; like arrows, tic who cannot tell his homely tale with- 
which being too long, they do not move out glancing incessantly at unnecessary 
rapidly, do not reach their aim securely; details and irrelevant circumstances, and 
and his brilliancy is like that ofa comet, desire to cut his story short. 
which always has a long tail of feebler same in poetry, except that the poet 
brightness. Again, and again, we lose builds his periods of nobler materials. 
sight of the thought with which a sen- What should we think of an architect, 
tence commences, and are either lost in a who, instead of selecting one chaste style, 
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should crowd all kinds of beautiful orna- 
ments on the exterior of one building? It 
is equally a mistake in the poet to use his 
meahs too lavishly. It argues not so 
much the abundance which can venture 
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to be lavish, as it does the want of discre- 
tion and taste to manage that abundance 
wisely, so as to produce the best effects. 
T: ka an ays le share imace 3} d 

ake an example, where images are pile 
on images, till the mind is weary: 


“Then my thoughts, 
Now freed from their dark burdens, took a flight 
Into a fonder region, and they went 
Back to remembered days, when summer smiled, 
Not only in the blue sky and the fields 
Ripe for the harvest, but more sweetly smiled 
In my young heart, and in its livery dressed 
All forms that moved around me, and endowed 
The lovely with a spirit’s loveliness, 
And made them so divinely beautiful, 
I lived in beauty, and it was the sum 
Of all my thoughts and feelings, and it threw 
Its mantle o’er all creatures, and it gave 
An all-pervading color to my life, 
And happiness alone was centered in 
The contemplation of the fairest things ; 
And whether it were forms, or hues, or sounds, 
Or looks that speak the heart, and shadow out 
The workings of the faculty within, 
Which images all nature, and anew 
Shapes it to fresh creations of a post 
More lofty, and an attitude and air 
More kindred to its tastes and tendencies ; 
Whether it was in things that have n> life, 
The sports of Nature’s handy-work, or those 
Eternal statues, where the soul of man 
Stands fixed in immortality—in flowers 
Or leaves light-dancing, or in waving woods 
Poised in luxuriant majesty aloft 
On the uplifted mountain—in the wing, 
That glided through the yielding element 
In every curve of gracefulness, and swept 
Proudly, the deepest bosom of the air, 
And rode in light triumphant—in the forms, 
That bounding scoured the meadow, tense with life, 
And nerved to trembling buoyancy—or those 
Who are like us in shape, in look and soul, 
Only more beautiful, and nicely tuned 
To a far softer harmony :—where’er 
Nature was in its being, there my eye 
Drank nothing in but Beauty, and my thoughts 
Were hidden in a tide of loveliness, 
And with the delicate motion of young life, 
My senses were one ecstacy, one thrill, 
Which was not hushed, but heightened in my dreams.” 


The passage is such as none but a gifted 
poet could have written. We selected it, 
aus One more full cf mind than any which 
would serve to illustrate our meaning. 
Still it isa toil to read poetry, where, 
page atter page, the ideas are expanded 
with such a talent for amplification, and 
the book is closed in weariness. In an- 


other passage he compares the look of a 
fine woman to the “unclouded beauty oi 
an April eve,’ and straightway we have 
along description of a moonlight scene, 
extending so far as to thrust the lady en- 
tirely out of mind. The description _be- 
ing at an end, the poet proceeds :— 


“ Thus she seemed, 
And fairer in my fancy, and where’er 
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We read this little poem, so remarkable 
for simplicity, with perfect astonishment. 

In the poem entitled “Clouds,” there 
is much splendid diction, and still more 
in the “‘ Morning among the Hills. The 
“Conference” in Italy, shows well how 
far the mere delights of climate are una- 
hie to satisfy or to soothe the mind that 
is disquieted by the sufferings to which 
moral life is exposed. Many of Percival’s 
pieces have too little direct purpose, They 
are fine sketches, full of rich language 
and lavish amplification, but they do not 
charm us. The “ Dreams” have no at- 
traction for us, though we acknowledge 
them to bear marks of the pvet’s power, 
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The last part of this description is feel- 
ingly expressed ; and, but for the defect 
of style, which pervades the piece, is of 
Passing over a number of 
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My eye roved in its wandering through dark shades, 
Down close embowered dells, where brooklets steal 
Their steps o’er glossy pebbles and bright sands— 
Where’er my quick eye wandered, she was still 
The spirit of the beauty it beheld, 

The living thing that animates the wild, 

The nymph of the still waters, and the woods 
Uttering unnumbered whisperings of joy 

In their soft rustling leaves, the Deity 

That consecrates the valley and the lake 

To her peculiar worship,—so her fair 

And tranquil features, aud her sylph-like form 
Wrought in a purer world, and o’er-informed 
With the quick life of feeling,—so she filled 
Nature wrth her dear presence, and alone 
Adorned the rudest landscape, and embraced 

The desert with an atmosphere of love, 

And lent my hours of utter solitude 

A fellowship of fondest thoughts, too bright 

To be aught else than momentary gleams 

Of unsubstantial pleasure.” 


poems of unequal merit, let us, by way of 
contrast, quote three stanzas from a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Home.” 


My place is in the quiet vale, 

The chosen haunt of simple thought; 
I seek not fortune’s flattering gale, 

I better love the peaceful lot. 


leave the world of noise and show, 
To wander by my native brook ; 

I ask, in life’s unruffled flow, 

No treasure but my friend and book. 


Fancy can charm and feeling bless 

With sweeter hours than fashion knows; 
There is no calmer quietness, 

Than home around the bosom throws.” 


They neither terrify nor interest. Of his 
Sonnets, several are highly wrought, and 
of great delicacy. Among the smaller 
pieces, there are not a few that seem to 
us to be of very great merit. What can 
be more beautiful of the kind than the 
“Reign of May,” a poem which we 
should quote entire, but that it has al- 
ready been printed so often; and which 
is written in the true spirit of one that 
intimately communes with nature and 
understands her beauties. 

One other short piece we will select, 
“The Last Days of Autumn,” and as we 
esteem it one of the most pleasing of Per- 
cival’s poems, we give it entire. 


** Now the growing year is over, 
And the shepherd’s tinkling bell 
Faintly from its winter cover 
Rings «a low farewell: 
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Now the birds of autumn shiver, 
Where the withered beech-leaves quiver, 
O’er the dark and lazy river, 


In the rocky dell. 


Now the mist is on the mountains, 
Reddening in the rising sun; 
Now the flowers around the fountains 


Perish one by one: 


Not a — of grass is growing, 


But the 


eaves that late were glowing, 


Now its blighted green are strowing 


With a mantle dun. 


Now the torrent brook is stealing 
Faintly down the furrowed glade— 
Not as when in winter pealing, 


Such a din it made, 


That the sound of cataracts falling 

Gave no echo so appalling, 

As its hoarse and heavy brawling 
In the pine’s black shade. 


Darkly blue the mist is hovering 
Round the clifted rock’s bare height— 
All the bordering mountains covering 
With a dim, uncertain light: 
Now, a fresher wind prevailing, 
Wide its heavy burden sailing, 
Deepens as the day is failing, 
Past the gloom of night. 


Slow the blood-stained moon is riding 
Through the still and hazy air, 
Like a sheeted spectre gliding 
In a torch’s glare :— 
Few the hours, her light is given— 
Mingling clouds of tempest driven, 
O’er the mourning face of heaven 
All is blackness there.” 


Percival is no harper on a tune which 
has been found to please the public ear, 
no follower of some popular poet. In all 
the traces of his study of poetry, we de- 
tect no strain of imitation or mannerism. 
He has been walking through the gardens 


Vor. XXIV—12 


of poetry, and appears, not with a sprig 
here and a flower plucked there, but redo- 
lent with the fragrant essence of the 
bloom which has been around him. 
S. A. L. 
Washington, Pa. 
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TOM SAXON. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
Here seated at the board 
Where humor mates with sentiment 
And wit with wine is poured,— 
Here, while this honest bowl I drain, 
The past comes over me again, 
And fondness, in a gentle rain, 
Bedews my soul, Tom Saxon. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
To see your eyes on mine 

Bent with such noble confidence, 
Outjoys this cup of wine— 

Yet this is of a vintage which 

Has lain within the dusky niche 

Wherein it slumbered and grew rich 
For many years, Tom Saxon, 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
On yon piano’s keys, 
My daughter’s fingers often rain 
The sweetest melodies; 
But never fair musician brought 
From those, by art and genius taught, 
Such tones, with dainty rhythm wrought, 
As leave your lips, Tom Saxon. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
I press your manly hand, 
And many pleasant thoughts arise 
As face to face we stand. 
For we have shared both smiles and tears, 
Have halved each other’s hopes and fears, - 
And side by side, for thirty years, 
Have fought the world, Tom Saxon. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
Just fifteen years ago, 
The schooner passed through Norfolk bay 

And flecked its way with snow. 
I fell while gazing on the wave, 
And would have found an ocean-grave, 
Had not your courage come to save 
My life that day, Tom Saxon. 
































































Tom Saxon. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
When evil tongues assailed, 
And evil hearts bred evil words, 
Your friendship never failed. 
You bade me scorn to flee or cower, 
You raised me in that bitter hour, 
You made me well assert the power 
Which else had sunk, Tom Saxon. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
When want around me fell, 
Your pulse was mine, your counsel mine, 
Your sympathy as well. 
Yours was the gold redeemed my land, 
Yours was the voice that bade me stand,’ 
Yours was the pressure of the hand 
That soothed my pride, Tom Saxon. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
Your foes would crush you now, 
The tongue of slander wound the soul, 
That force had failed to bow; 
The reptile want is at your door, 
It soils your hearth and slimes your floor — 
May Fate do thus to me, and more, 
If I prove false, Tom Saxon. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 

God bless you from His throne, 
And give you kindly ripening 

As you have nobly grown. 
Your hand in mine—one goblet more! 
The sky may frown, the tempest roar, 
Woe flies from out the open door 

Of our one heart, Tom Saxon. 


Tom Saxon, of Fluvanna, 
Think not abroad to roam 
To seek for gold in other climes, 
But bide with us at home. 
Beneath this roof, beside this hearth, 
With those who know and prize your worth, 
Rest, till we both shall pass from earth, 
My dear, old friend, Tom Saxon. 
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ADVENTURES OF A 


(Translated from the French.) 


Twenty years ago, before Paris was en- 
circled with a double girdle of railways, 
early fruits were naturally a much greater 
rarity than they are now-a-days. At the 
period we speak of, rare fruits, ripened 
in advance of the season, were sometimes 
grown in hot-houses in the neighborhood 
of Paris; but they were oftener brought 
from warm countries gilded by the sun’s 
rays—from Italy, Spain or Africa. In 
this way the lucky ones would have green 
peas, peaches, melons and grapes two 
months before every body else. Things 
of this sort cost their weight in gold ; but 
if people had been obliged to pay for them 
in diamonds and precious stones, diamonds 
and precious stones would have been 
forthcoming for the purpose. Railways 
have done away with all this. Thanks to 
steam, baskets of dear vegetables and 
rare fruits are brought in advance of the 
season for one man as early as for ano- 
ther; and the result is that people can 
not ruin themselves now-a-days on these 
luxcries of the palate. 

Under the old system, that is twenty 
years ago, in 1836, towards the end of 
July, a dandy on the wrong side of forty, 
or, to use the expression of that day a 
“lion sur le retour,” M. Du Roseray was 
enjoying his cigar one morning after 
breakfast on the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Everybody recollects that this belt of the 
great city was even then looked upon as 
the Capital of the Capital. He had walk- 
ed about right and left long enough to 
have taken some two or three thousand 
steps, had eyed every passer and been 
eyed in turn when he began to think such 
exercise a little monotonous. But what 
was he to do to kill time? Paris contains 
within its walls about fifteen hundred 
idlers of quality—rich and well-bred men 
who have a thousand resources at their 
disposal, but never know what to do with 
either their bodies or their heads, At 
length Du Roseray said to himself: 

— ‘‘I have looked enough at the carri- 
ages and the women passing and the men 
rushing around. Suppose I take the 
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stores, the shops, the lower stories for my 
next study: there you are always sure to 
find dramas full of interest as well as 
novelty.” With these words the cigar- 
smoker unconsciously extended his walk 
as far as the front of a fashionable mar- 
ket-store. Arrived there, he wiped his 
eye-glass with one corner of his hand- 
kerchief and halted. How much there is 
worth seeing in such a place! It is not 
generally known that the pink of Parisian 
society is forever on the road to or from 
shops of this sort. The truth is, that in 
spite of the fine Spartan airs we are pleas- 
ed to give ourselves now and then, we are 
essentially the older sons and direct heirs 
of those Sybarites whose entire knowledge 
began and ended with the art of good- 
living. That is the reason why Du Rose- 
ray, cunningly lodged in ambuscade with 
one eye half shut and the other wide- 
awake, could see going in and out thirty 
or forty illustrious personages—the flower 
of the diplomatic corps, financiers, artists, 
speculators, deputies and peers of France 
of the first water; in short all the know- 
ing ones of the day. 

—* Parbleu !” cried our observer, “‘ Ra- 
belais was right indeed when he said, 
‘ Paris is by rights the capital of gorman- 
dizers.’ I have no doubt that was true in 
the sixteenth century, but it is infinitely 
more so in the 19th.” Te was just con- 
cluding this reflection, when all at once 
there issued from the store a sweet and 
warm aroma of mingled game and fruit— 
floating like a breath of incense to his 
nostrils. Du Roseray was under the in- 
fluence of that irresistible charm peculiar 
to culinary odors of which Grimod de la 
Reyniére has spoken. 

—‘ What if I take a peep at what is 
inside ?”’ said he to himself; no sooner 
said than done—in he went. Nothing 
short of the analytic power Balzac has 
displayed in the first chapter of his * Peau 
de Chagrin’ would suffice to describe what 
met Du Roseray’s eye in this bazaar of 
Gastronomy. All of nature’s kingdoms 
were here arrayed, not symmetrically, but 
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crowded together pellmell in the midst of 
aromatic herbs or flowers growing in tree- 
like shapes. 

-——So I am entrapped too as well as 
every body else,” thought Du Rose- 
ray. Once in the store, he was obliged 
to buy something ; that was expected of 
him. But what was he to buy? Leading 
the free and easy life of most bachelors, 
he had not what is called a furnished 
house; Du Roseray took his meals now 
at such and such a café, now at a first 
class restaurant, as the fancy struck him. 

“*T will get out of the scrape by send- 
ing what I buy to a friend’s,” thought he. 

He was hardly in before he began to 
waver. He saw a superb pike lying 
stranded on a block of ice, like a whale 
in the polar seas; but what! send a fish 
to any body! decidedly vulgar that. 
Strings of black grouse were shewn him; 
but birds of that sort are not good in the 
heat of summer. He betook him again 
to his eye-glass. 

—‘“A basket of peaches!” cried he, 
“early fruit! that is just the sort of thing 
you may offer with a good grace to any 
body.” 

In very truth there they were—a dozen 
superb Malta peaches, beautifully color- 
ed, with alternate gold and pink; only 
twenty minutes ago they had been brought 
in by the Marseilles coach. 

“What is the price of this basket of 
peaches?” asked the idler without taking 
his cigar out of his mouth. 

“These are the only ones of the kind 
now in Paris,” replied the shop-keeper. 

«What do you ask for them ?” 

“‘ Three hundred francs.” 

Du Roseray threw down fifteen louis on 
the counter. 

“Where is the basket to be sent?” in- 
quired the shop-keeper. 

“To say truth, I had not thought of 
that yet,” answered the dandy talking to 
himself. Then after a slight effort at con- 
sideration he continued :—‘ Why, this is 
a pretty difficulty Iam in upon my word! 
I wish you to put the peaches in a pretty 
basket, wrap each one in fresh vine leaves 
and send the whole to Mile. Mariette, of 
the Opera-IIouse. Here is my card ; put 
it in the bottom of the basket.” 
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“ All right, sir.” 

Some minutes after the door bell rang 
at the house of the individual he had de- 
signated under the name of Mile. Mari- 
ette, of the Opera-House. This Mariette, 
whose real name we beg leave, for propri- 
ety’s sake, not to give, was one of the 
young “ danseuses” in 1836, who, though 
at a respectful distance, took Taglioni and 
Fanny Ellsler for their models. She was 
less applauded at the theatre than those 
two brilliant artists, but very much more 
petted by “‘the town.” This advantage 
she owed to her youth, her beauty and 
her very fair skin; for even at that time 
the plaintive cry “‘ Blondes are disappear- 
ing from the land,” had begun to be heard. 
So Mile. Mariette received any amount of 
attention from those who could not rest 
unless they had ever before their eyes the 
nearest possible approach to the pale, 
blonde Venus of the Greeks. As to the 
reception she gave to prose, verse, bou- 
quets and all the other forms the serpent 
of seduction is wont to assume to gain a 
pretty woman’s ear—as to all this we are 
mute. It is enough for us to observe that 
Du Roseray was one of the little dan- 
seuse’s circle of admirers. 

Mlle. Mariette was in her private room, 
just about to practise a new step. 

“Madame,” said Brigitte, her waiting 
woman, a sort of Puss-in-boots at her beck 
and call, “here isa basket of peaches M. 
Du Roseray has sent you.” 

A basket of Malta peaches—peaches 
in July, when in all likelihood there were 
none at Baron Rothschild’s and certainly 
none at the royal table—this was one of 
those delicate attentions a woman always 
appreciates, be she even an opera-dan- 
seuse. ‘That Du Roseray is the most 
charming fellow in the world; he de- 
serves to be forever just twenty years 
old,” returned the sylph, not, however, 
without first casting a hasty glance at the 
basket. When the first burst of satisfac- 
tion was over, the pretty girl dropped her 
beautiful head upon her hand and was 
lost in reflection: and here the reader 
must make up his mind to this remark, 
strange as it is—these stage-deities, 
often more petted than queens, always 
obeyed, always loaded with presents, these 
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goddesses have to stoop pretty often to the 
realities of matter-of-fact life. If, like 
Danie, they find at every momenta show- 
er of gold falling at their feet, they still 
spend more of this pretty yellow metal 
than a certain king with ass’s ears would 
have made in a day: and that is saying 
a great deal. 

Mile. Mariette was one of those who 
have three times as much as they want in 
the way of mere luxuries and always take 
good care never to have the necessaries of 
life. During the whole year, you were 
elbowed in her antechamber by an inter- 
terminable string of clamorous creditors. 
Whenever, for a wonder, her debts were 
paid, then began to spring up all sorts of 
notions, coquettish whims, longings after 
certain dresses, shawls, carriages, porce- 
lain, new furniture, ruinous fancies—in 
short, a perpetual strife between luxury 
and poverty inclosestunion. That morn- 
ing Mariette had had a day-dream about 
a little gold bracelet which she had seen 
on the arm of one of her companions of 
the green-room—a pretty trinket repre- 
senting a lizard biting his tail. 

**] shall have one like it or die in the 
attempt,” thought she. 

So it was that, whilst turning the bas- 
ket over in her hands, she could not help 
recurring to her obstinate little notion 
about the bracelet. 

*‘ This is certainly very kind in Du Ros- 
eray, I must say; but these peaches are 
worth their weight in gold, and itwould’nt 
take me ten minutes to eat them. Why 
didn’t he think of the little bracelet first? 
But men now-a-days never think of any- 
thing.” 

From that moment an odd and tempt- 
ingly logical thought took possession of 
her brain ;—suppose I sell the basket of 
peaches and buy the gold lizard I want so 
much. The reader must not cry out 
against the improbability of our story ; 
every day, in certain trafficking parts of 
Paris, stranger incidents than this occur. 

Mariette rang, and Brigitte, the wait- 
ing woman, soon showed her sharp, cun- 
ning phiz. 

‘‘Pay attention, Brigitte,” said her 
mistress to her, ‘ You are a girl of tact, 
have a good head and are just the person 
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to understand and help me too well, my af- 
fairs are in precisely such a critical posi- 
tion that I must leave no stone unturned. 
You must get a hack and take this basket 
of peaches Du Roseray sent; you see the 
hack will hide the peaches. Don’t give 
yourself any concern, but carry it to a 
fashionable market-store ; be as quick as 
lightning too, you hear. Take whatever 
the man will give you for it, and don’t get 
into any trouble on the way. You shall 
have something pretty when you come 
back.” 

Brigitte’s obedience was of the heroic 
order—she went without a word. 

Chance delights in complication and or- 
dained on this occasion that the waiting- 
woman should stop at the very store the 
peaches had come from. 

‘Whose business do you come on?” 
asked the store-keeper with a slight ironi- 
cal smile. 

Brigitte muttered out her mistress’ 
name. 

“These Malta peaches are not worth 
any great amount now,” returned the 
shopman. ‘ Hundreds just like them are 
coming in every evening. What do you 
ask for them ?” 

“* What will you give ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty francs.” 

* Be quick then.” 

Whilst this scene was going on in the 
Boulevard, a different one was about to be 
enacted in Mariette’s boudoir. A visitor 
had been there for five minutes. 

“Ah! You here at last, Ernest? I 
haven’t seen you for an age.” 

This individual was no other than little 
Ernest d’Urty: to make a nobleman out 
of himself, he had followed the fashion of 
our new aristocraticmanners and indulged 
in an apostrophe between the first two let- 
ters of his name. Young, rich, hand- 
some, well enough versed in Literature, 
he had been fashioned like one of those 
little butterflies of diplomacy who are 
first mock-secretaries, then attachés, and 
afterwards, to the astonishment of all Eu- 
rope, wake up some fine morning ambas- 
sadors or ministers. 

Mariette’s heart was certainly not very 
vulnerable, but she felt a little more ten- 
derness for this sprig of the Boulevard 
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des Capucines than for any of the nume- 
rous admirers who followed her from the 
theatre home and from home to the theatre, 
He was the friend above all others, the 
person she looked to for bouquets—in 
short, what the Italians call the patito. 

As soon as he had disposed of his hat 
and cane, he very naturally began to talk 
about the little scandals of the day—a 
topic idlers are obliged to resort to. But 
Mariette replied very carelessly, unlike 
her usual self, she drawled out her words, 
and was embarrassed, nay, even sad in her 
conversation. 

Something extraordinary is going on, 
thought the future ambassador. And 
then he broke out aloud : 

“What is the matter with you, my 
pretty child, this morning ?” 

“Nothing at all, a little headache, a 
feeling of ennui. Don’t talk about that.” 

Ernest appeared to be all obedience to 
this injunction. For five minutes longer 
he let the conversation drag over the thou- 
sand and one objects that make up the 
daily history of the fortunate mortals of 
earth; and finally pretending that he 
had to settle some business, went away— 
not however without taking a little yellow 
Japan-rose from his button hole and 
dropping it at the feet of the young wo- 
man. 

“Upon my word, that is strange,” mur- 
mured Mariette, as she glanced at the 
clock ; “ Brigitte hasn’t come back yet.” 

It was not long before Brigitte did 
come back. She soon made her appear- 
ance with a beaming face. 

‘“‘ How much did you get for the bask- 
et?” asked her mistress. 

Brigitte showed her the sum. 

“Two hundred and fifty francs !’’ re- 
turned the danseuse, talking like an an- 
gry parrot; ‘that isn’t half what I ought 
to have got; I had better have kept my 
peaches.” 

Nevertheless she recollected her prom- 
ise, and put a louis into the waiting-wo- 
man’s hand. 


II. 


Brigitte was about to leave the room. 
“* Now I think of it, ma’am,” said she; 
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“You can’t guess whom I saw prying 
about the basket of peaches and bargain- 
ing for it too as I was coming out of the 
store.” 

‘“‘ A pretty question, to be sure! how 
do you think I can guess? Who was it?” 

““M. Ernest d’Urty, the attaché.” 

“What! you say he was asking the 
price of the peaches ?” 

“ Better still—he was buying them; 
I heard him say to the storekeeper : ‘well 
I will take the basket. Don’t change it 
at all, it looks very well just as it is. 
Simply add a bouquet of violets.’” 

“Ah!” thought Mariette in a pet, 
“that is the reason why he only stayed 
five minutes—a thing I never knew him 
to do before. He was buying a basket, 
early fruit, a bouquet, a present, was he? 
and for whom should he buy all this if 
not for another woman ?”’ 

She was bewailing this fact and hurl- 
ing short sentences, interrupted by sighs, 
about the heads of her statuettes, when 
Brigitte re-appeared and burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“ What is the-matter now?” asked the 
danseuse. 

“This time the adventure is too droll?” 

She showed her a bundle. 

“M. Ernest d’ Urty has bought tie 
very peaches I carried just now to the 
store, and sent them to you by a porter. 
Isn’t that as droll as droll could be?” 

‘‘Hush! Leave the basket here,” said 
the danseuse as she dismissed the girl by 
a gesture. 

It was really the same basket Du Rose- 
ray had sent that very morning. No 
change visible—except the bouquet of 
violets decently inserted by a delicate 
hand. 

“Well, I was mistaken,” thought the 
sylph, “Ernest is really a good fellow. 
After all, whom could he have sent this 
present to but me? These are certainly 
very fine peaches; nothing in the world 
shall keep me from gratifying my fancy 
for them this time.” 

Mariette continued to practise her 
step—a sort of half mechanical, half 
mental exercise, in which a clown’s sup- 
pleness had to be combined with the cor- 
rect attitudes of sculpture. ‘“ Athenians, 
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how many perils must I brave to please 
you?” said Alexander the Great, in Asia, 
when he was about to swim across a river. 
A danseuse who aims to please Paris 
has to encounter quite as many dangers 
as the Macedonian king; a single step 
costs almost as much care as the subju- 
gation of a province. 

“This abominable step |” said Mariette, 
it is just like German music; I don’t 
understand it till it is repeated a hundred 
times.” 

Just as she finished these words, the 
door opened again, but this time to give 
entrance to a personage who now ap- 
peared for the first time on that day. 

The reader must picture to himself an 
old and almost obese woman, wearing on 
her shoulders a heavy red plaid shawl 
and holding in her hand a little silver 
box, whence, from time to time, she took 
large pinches of snuff. The new-comer 
did not walk; you would have said she 
rolled along. With a revolution she drop- 
ped rather than sat down on a little sofa. 

“‘Good morning, daughter,” said the 
old woman, quite out of breath. 

Sure enough this was the mother of the 
danseuse—a real actress-mother, just as 
importunate and avaricious as the whole 
set of them. 

Meanwhile she did not loose her hold 
on a tapestry basket she carried on her 
arm—a pretty basket it was too, but it 
had an enormous mouth that was always 
wide open, and we may add, it never 
went out of the danseuse’s house without 
heing filled to the brim with everything 
imaginable down to little ends of candles, 
and the very leavings from yesterday’s 
meals. 

Truth to tell, she was a regular old 
ogress, and knew very well how to find 
out not sound game, but whatever could 
gratify her avarice. With such a scent 
as her’s, it did not take long to discover 
the peaches. 

‘““What is this little round affair, 
daughter?” inquired she of Mariette. 

“ Tt is a present from Ernest,” replied 
the danseuse, “a basket of Malta peaches.” 

“The mischief! Malta peaches before 
July is out! Early fruit! These At- 
~whés play a bold game.” Whereupon 
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she made an effort to get up, and pro- 
pelled herself pretty well towards the 
table where the basket lay. 

“Well, that is handsomely done. What 
do you think of doing with them ?” 

“Doing with them? Why what every- 
body does with peaches; I am going to 
eat them.” 

“‘ Eat them! Peaches that cost at least 
a hundred crowns! If I were you, I 
would do very differently; catch your 
mother eating these peaches! Why, I 
never heard of such a thing !” 

“But, mother, Ernest sent them me to 
eat.” 

“Foolish little chit! there are a hun- 
dred ways of showing a proper appreci- 
ation of the present. Come, have your 
wits a little about you and you will 
see.” 

Here the old woman ran her fingers 
into her box, and her nose presently en- 
joyed a good pinch of snuff. 

“‘My daughter,” said she, “‘ you know 
M. Lancret, the distinguished lawyer, 
(it was in fact one of the most notable 
men at the bar that she mentioned.) 
Now this good man has troubled himself 
these ten years with our interests, and 
never asked for the first cent of fee; he 
is the man who has prosecuted our law- 
suit so pertinaciously—that endless af- 
fair of ours about the St. Domingo in- 
demnity, which, one of these days, will 
make our fortune, or at any rate put 
bread and meat on the shelf for our old 
age. M. Lancret never has got any- 
thing from us but smiles and compli- 
ments. Don’t you think this occasion 
puts it in our power to show our grati- 
tude for what he has done for us?” 

“But,” returned Mariette gently, “I 
think it would be indelicate to give 
Ernest’s present to anybody.” 

“ Ernest or anybody else, that is enough 
of high-sounding talk; that is what 
makes women on the stage come at last 
to die on a straw bed. Listen té what 
your mother tells you. Take a pen and 
write three lines with your very best 
spelling, and send the basket to M. 
Lancret; that will flatter the man more 
than a bag of gold, though he is very 
fond of money.” 
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Mariette saw that she would have to 
yield in the end, and so determined to 
obey. She rang with a feverish hand. 

“ Brigitte! pen, ink and paper.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about choice 
of words; I will dictate the note to you.” 


“My Dear Sir,— 

“Little presents keep alive talent as 
well as friendship. I send you, without 
any sort of ceremony, a basket of peaches 
which I hope you will be good enough to 
accept. 

“T am your’s, etc., 
** MARIETTE, 
“Of the Royal Academy of Music.” 


The missive was folded in lozenge- 
shape and thrown into the basket. 


“Stop a moment!” cried the danseuse. 
“The peaches may go, but the bouquet 
shall stay with me.”’ 

No sooner said than done—she ran and 
put the flowers in a little China vase 
which stood on an étagére. 


Twenty minutes after Brigitte was 
ringing the door-bell at the lawyer’s. 


“Something for M. Lancret from 
Mlle. Mariette,” said she. 

The lawyer was just about to go to the 
courthouse. 

“These stage-characters always have 
some charming idea or other,” he mut- 
tered. “A basket of peaches! what a 
delicate attention! Unfortunately I can’t 
enjoy them. I have to leave home this 
evening, after court, to go and defend a 
country client. What must I do with 
the basket? Stop, I have it.” 

Ife had just fixed his choice upon 
Count . .. . . Peer of France, a 
large land-owner and his own neighbor 
in the country. 

“We have been negotiating a whole 
year, he added, about a bit of land ad- 
joining my domain which he asks too 
much for. The old fox asks six thousand 
francs more than the thing is worth; 
nothing will make him give it up. Now 
Iam sure he will be more accommoda- 
ting after he gets this basket of peaches. 
But what shall I write to him? Ah! 
Pardieu! there is no use in my worrying 
my head about that. All I have to do is 
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to make a slight alteration in the little 
danseuse’s model.” So he wrote: 


“‘My Dear Neighbor,— 

“ Little presents keep alive the re- 
lations of good neighbors as well as 
friendship. I send you, without any sort 
of ceremony, a basket of peaches which 
I hope you will be good enough to accept. 

“T am your’s, etc., 
“* LANCRET.” 


Now it is the Peer’s turn to go into 
ecstasy over the fine Malta fruit. 

‘Lawyers have been slandered,” said 
he; “I think after all they are not such 
boors as people make them out. Now 
there is my country neighbor, a very cun- 
ning fellow, to be sure; well! he has 
sent me fruit worth almost as much as 
the golden apples in the garden of the 
Hesperides ; that is a delicate attention I 
shall not forget.” 

Meanwhile iz walks a servant, preced- 
ing, according to Brittany fashion, a lit- 
tle cousin of the Count’s, a protégé of his, 
M. Ernest d’ Urty, the Attaché. The 
young man had come to thank the Peer 
of France for his interest with the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. 

The compliment passed, Ernest casts a 
glance on the ebony table and sees noth- 
ing less than the present he has made 
that morning. 

“ Yes,” thought he, “that is certainly 
my basket, these are my peaches! How 
did they come from Mariette’s to this 
place? I must find out the key to the 
mystery.” 

Visits of this kind are never long. 
Ernest makes his excuses, bids good day 
and is off. 

**T will go and see Mariette,” said he 
to himself as he came down the steps, 
‘and reproach her as she deserves.” 

Meanwhile the Count hasn’t taken his 
eyes off the peaches. 

“Tt is provoking,” he began, “that I 
am so out of sorts. I have gastritis com- 
plicated by any amount of dyspeptic dis- 
orders. The doctor forbids my eating 
anything whatever that is not cooked. 
So I needn’t think about eating these 
peaches. But what shall I do with them? 
Ah! Pardieu! Suppose I were to try a 
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touch of impertinence, and send them to 
the Duke of my colleague in 
the upper-house? Didn’t he undertake 
to mortify me last week by helping me to 
the wing of a pheasant cooked in a turkey 
stuffed with truffles? No; he would gulp 
down my peaches and then laugh at me 
besides. I can do something better than 
that with them. Let me see—yes, upon 
my word! Last week I felt a little badly ; 
I couldn’t digest my dinner well. Some 
chance takes me to the opera while the 
ballet is going on; I see little Mariette 
dance; presto, quick! Iam in good spirits 
and almost younz again. From that 
instant digestion goes on well; I hum 
an air as I go out of the theatre, sleep 
like a log and am perfectly well again the 
next morning. Now I owe this comfort 
to pretty Mariette, and she is the one I 
ought to thank for it. I will write to 
her.” 

Now the Count had an aversion to any- 
thing like work, and so he too could think 
of nothing better than to arrange the 
lawyer’s note to suit the case. 


“* Mademoiselle,— 
“ Little presents keep alive talent as 
well as friendship. I send you, without 
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any sort of ceremony, a basket of peaches 
which I hope you will be good enough to 
accept. 

“‘T am your’s, ete., 


“ Count Peer of France.” 


In the apartment of the little danseuse 
there was high pouting and bickering, 
about the morning’s present, between 
Ernest and Mariette. Enter Brigitte, 
nearly dead with laughter, with the ever- 
lasting basket in her hand. 

** Look at what Count has 
sent you, Ma’am,” said she; “if this 
basket isn’t bewitched, my name is not 
Brigitte.” 

** Bewitched or not,” said the danseuse, 
‘this time we shall keep it here. Ernest, 
hold out your hand; help me to eat these 
peaches.” 

The Malta peaches made a dessert for 
two days. As ill-luck would have it, 
Ernest d’ Urty got the last peach in the 
basket, and found Du Roseray’s card 
under it. 

‘‘What does this mean?” asked he. 
Then withoyt waiting for an answer he 
continued: ‘‘ When you wish to preserve 
an illusion, don’t look too far beneath the 
surface.” 


_ 





AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wuereas Frances, wife of the Right Honourable the Lord Viscount Vane, has for 






















some months past absented herself from her husband and the rest of her friends:—I 
do hereby promise to any person, or persons who shall discover where the said Lady 
Vane* is concealed, to me, or to Francis Hawes, Esq. her father, so that cither of us 
may come to the speech of her, the sum of £100, as a reward to be paid by me on de- 
mand at my lodgings in Piccadilly. Ido also promise, the name of the person, who 
shall make such discovery shall be concealed if desired. Any person concealing or 
lodging her after this advertisement shall be prosecuted with the utmost rigour; or if 
her Ladyship will return to me, she may depend upon being kindly received. She is 
about twenty-two years of age, tall, well-shaped, has light brown hair, is fair com- 
plexioned, and has her upper teeth placed in an irregular manner. She had on when 
she absented a red damask French Lacque, and was attended by a French woman who 
speaks very bad English. 


VANE. 
January the 24th, 1737. 








* Lady Vane was the Lady of fashion whose adventures form so interesting an episode in “ Pere- 
grine Pickle.” 





GUY DE MAYNE, 
BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


From the lofty niche within the wall, 

Here, in the dusky, time-worn hall— 
Here, away in a foreign land— 

Thou lookest downward, calm and grave, 

In corselet bright, and sword, and glaive, 
And a single gem on thy hand: 

And glancing up, by the fire light’s flame, 
In ancient cyphers, dim with age, 
Such as cumber a missal’s page,— 

Quaintly gilt on the ebon frame 

Slowly again I read thy name— 

“Guy de Mayne.” 


I know it not, nor who thou wert— 
It is not told in tradition’s page,— 
Nor yet thy lineage or degree, 
Nor what thy history may be ;— 
All alike are unknown to me— 
Records they of another age. 
Yet while thy race hath seen decay, 
And their very name hath passed away— 
For power is fleeting, and wealth is vain,— 
Upon thy face I look to-day 
Gleaming here in the fire-light’s ray 
As in those ages passed away,— 
And musingly read o’er again, 
“Guy de Mayne.” 


Methinks that never a warrior’s soul 


Hath looked with a prouder gaze than thine ;— 


That never a poet’s brow hath worn 

So deep a sadness, so still a scorn, 
As from those eyes outshine: 

And thy brow is fair as the winter snow, 

Though the bearded face be bronzed below— 
Scarred and bronzed to a tawny stain ; 

Teiling in record plain and true 

Of many a toil thou hast passéd through— 
Of storm and battle, of sun and rain; 

For sure am I by that corselet bright, 
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Guy de Mayne. 


And those haughty eyes’ unclouded light, 
Thou wert no dainty carpet-knight, 
Guy de Mayne! 


I would that those silent lips might tell 

The deeds of daring thy hand hath done— 
That I might read in those earnest eyes 
Where now the spirit in stillness lies, 
How fierce the fury that in them shone 
When thou wert rushing to battle on— 
Waving on high the gleaming brand, 
Saxon and Norman, hand to hand ! 
Methinks e’en I could danger dare 

And forth to battle as fearless ride, 
Were I some dame of the olden time 

And thou a brother by my side, 

Guy de Mayne! 


And when thou didst a-wooing go, 

I know the change upon that face— 

The gallant mien, the knightly grace. 
The softened accents, breathing low. 

And did’st thou wed some lady fair, 

Or prove her falsehood’s evil power ? 
Or fall in the flush of young renown, 

Or die in peaceful bower ? 

’Tis fancy all, and idle thought, 

And well I know such dreams are vain— 

Yet in my heart, and in my brain, 

Where many a waking dream is wrought,— 
That warrior mien and poet glance 

Hath woven a spell of strange romance ; 
And many an hour, when allalone 

I muse beside the broad hearth-stone, 

I upward glance and start to see 

That form of knightly chivalry ;— 

Then turning, murmur with a sigh, 

‘Oh, for the glorious days gone by” — 

The proud and stirring days of old! 
When knights were brave, and ladies fair, 
And hearts and hands were strong to dare— 

As in the olden records told : 

That they, and thou might come again, 
Guy de Mayne! 
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A FABLE. 


BY NELLA, 


I walked out one morning, when Nature 
was in one of her gayest moods. She 
was robed in green velvet, crowned with 
flowers of a thousand tints and hues, and 
danced to the strains of Molus. The 
lark soared high and sang the jocundest 
of matins. The timid hare played with 
its own shadow in the meadow, and the 
squirrel frisked on the oak, curled his 
tail on his back, careered on his hind- 
legs and chattered briskly and merrily to 
his companion on a distant hill, who al- 
ternately answered and gave audience. 

A few paces in front, I saw a piece of 
earth in motion—grasped a neighboring 
hoe and, with a sudden chop, brought 
forth a mole. The shock rendered it in- 
sensible. Indeed, I imagined it dead— 
fell into 2 sympathetic train of thought— 
commiserated its unhappy lot and de- 
plored its untimely end. I compared its 
fate with that of the lark, the hare and the 
squirrel, which I had seen, a few mo. 
ments before, revelling in transports of 
joy. These have all the stores of Nature 
at their command. Earth, air, and water 
minister to their comforts. The lark has 
worms and insects, seeds and berries, 
created for its especial benefit. The 
spontaneous productions, as well as the 
husbandman’s fruit and vegetables, are 
at the service of the hare. The squirrel 
can breakfast on acorns, lunch on buds, 
dine on corn, sup on chestnuts, beech- 
nuts and hazlenuts, and sleep in a hollow 
dug out for his accommodation. All 
three can drink of the limpid stream, 
enjoy the resuscitating breeze and bas kin 
the enlivening sunshine. But the mole 
is practically deprived of the sense of 
sight, the medium of the greater share of 
happiness—has no seed-time and harvest, 
and is condemned, day and night, Spring 
and Winter, to pursue the monotonous 
labor of plowing through the dark and 
damp, cold and cheerless regions of the 

earth. ‘Miserable creature,” cried I, 
“your sins must have been many to 
merit such punishment.” 
During my pensive reverie, the mole 


recovered and seemed quite anxious to 
to regain its primitive abode. I solilo- 
quized: “How strange! It appears to 
me that any change would be for the bet- 
ter. If I were doomed to live in that 
dreary and dismal habitation, I would be 
too glad to visit the joyous scenes of this 
upper world, ever to wish to return to the 
nether.” 

Spring, Summer and Autumn passed. 
Winter came and covered the ground with 
snow. I was at the window, gazing forth 
with a philosophic eye, when there was a 
sudden crash just above my head. In 
fell a lark, closely pursued by a hawk. 
It remained motionless. I picked it up. 
Its heart beat audibly. I knew the snow 
would be on the ground a week or more, 
and that the lark would either starve to 
death or ‘be caught by the hawk, and 
therefore concluded to kill it. My mo- 
ther seeing my determination exclaimed: 
“ Nella, ‘thou shalt not do evil that good 
may come.’” The bird fluttered and 
escaped from my grasp, and flew straight 
into the fire. It writhed and screamed 
and broiled, and was burnt to a crisp. 

B rubbed up his gun, whistled for 
his dogs and said: ‘“ Now for sport.” 
Soon the hounds were yelping on the 
scent of the poor hare, which hastened to 
its holes in the bank ; but they were filled 
with snow. It then endeavored to ascend 
the hill, became buried in the drifts and 
an easy prey to the fangs of the eager 
dogs. Its death-yell was music to B 
ears. 

The squirrel, that I had felicitated the 
previous Spring on his extraordinarily 
good fortune, came out to look for the 
nuts, which, like the provident husband- 
man, he had stored away in times of 
plenty. A hog had chanced to find the 
receptacle of choice viands and emptied 
it of its contents. Disappointed, the 
squirrel ran wildly about in search of 
something to satiate his goading appetite. 
B—— saw the “foot-prints left behind” — 
traced them to the same tree on which I 
had seen the squirrel frisking so mer- 
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rily—espied his victim—scared him al- 
most out of his wits by hallooing and 
throwing at him—and then shot him 
through the heart. The dogs were not 
satisfied with the parts they had played— 
ran up and, by pulling each against the 
other, tore the poor thing into a dozen 
pieces! Thought I to myself: “A 


mole’s life is not so bad after all.” 

The above ‘events, among others, in- 
culeate three moral lessons. First, that 
the good and evil of this world are more 
nearly balanced than we are apt to im- 
agine at first sight. If the mole occa- 
sionally does not luxuriate to so great a 
degree as the lark, the hare and the squir- 
rel, it is less subject to sudden vicissi- 
tudes of cold and heat, plenty and want, 
wind and rain, snow and sunshine. It 
is seldom the victim of hawks and dogs ; 
and man, whose hand is turned against 
everything, scarcely ever molests the even 
tenor of its way. 

Second, that all living things are hap- 
pily adapted to the various spheres in 
which they move. ‘Tho’ the habitation 
of the mole is darksome to our eyes, it is 
sufficiently lightsome to his own.” The 
lark, the hare and the squirrel were not 
made to live in the dark earth—the mole 
was not fitted for the exigences of the sur- 
face. These things being true, is not the 
cry, of the world’s being cold-hearted and 
unsympathetic, that is continually rung 


Anecdote of Frederick the Great. 
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in our ears, in behalf of “the unfortu- 
nate and down-trodden,” quite unfounded 
and unnecessary? The truth of the mat- 
ter is, the great Architect has put as 
much of every affection and passion in 
man as is needed. 

Third, that man is too apt to be con- 
taminated by every evil with which he 


comes in contact. The mole had bur- 
rowed through mud, clay and sand, and 
yet its fur was as clean as the purest 
ermine that encircles the necks of our 
modern belles. Why cannot man now, 
as in days of old, pass through the fiery 
furnace of temptation, without even the 
smell of fire on the hem of his garments? 
Why should he be warped and bent by 
every little weight that presses on his 
shoulders? Because vice is your neigh- 
bor, you are not forced to hold fellowship 
with him. Circumstances furnish ex- 
cuses only to the willing. The jewelled 
band is bright, though it encircleth an 
Ethiop’s arm. Diamonds are not less 
valuable, though found in the head of a 
toad. 


“Pure are the grains of gold in the 
turbid stream of the Ganges; and fair 
the living flowers that spring from the 
dull, cold sod.” Christ was crucified be- 
tween two thieves, but was not the less 
immaculate therefor. 


Burnt Orpinary, James City Co., Va. 






















ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Freperick the Great, on the death of one of his chaplains, being desirous of replac- 
ing him by a man of talent, took the following mode of ascertaining the qualifications 
of the candidate for the nomination. He told the applicant that he would himself 
furnish him with a text the following Sunday, from which he was to preach extempore. 
The clergyman accepted the offer. The whim of such a probationary sermon was 
spread abroad widely, and at an early hour the Royal chapel was crowded to excess. 
The King arrived at the close of the prayers, and, on the clergyman’s ascending the 
pulpit, one of His Majesty’s Aides-de-Camp presented him with a sealed letter. The 
preacher opened it, and found nothing but a blank paper, yet in so critical a moment 
he did not lose his presence of mind, ‘My brethren,” said he, turning the paper on 
both sides, “here is nothing, and there is nothing; out of nothing God created all 
things.” And he proceeded to deliver a most admirable discourse on the wonders of 
the creation. 








LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


OAKLAND-—A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW-——AN 
UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


It was upon the day after this that 
Charles Estin reached home, after an ab- 
sence of several months. A letter, re- 
ceived some days before, had briefly an- 
nounced to his father that he was return- 
ing with good news. 

Mr. Estin had at once forwarded this 
announcement to Granthill, upon which 
the Landons, one and all, along with 
Clayton Torrey, made their appearance 
at Oakland, just before Charles, accompa- 
nied by Hubert Estin, who bad gone to 
Richmond to meet him, arrived here. 
Hubert Estin was his elder brother, the 
father of the little boy who had been 
shot. He was many years older than 
Charles; and had, while very young, 
married his cousin, a Miss Hubert, the 
niece of his mother. Of him we will 
only say further in this place, that he 
was exceedingly different in many re- 
spects from his brother; that his chief 
foible was family pride, and that, al- 
though they had never seen much of 
each other, he ever seemed to regard 
Clayton Torrey with a sort of misprision, 

which, after several futile attempts to 
overcome it, that ingenious young man 
met with simple dignity. 

Charles Estin, in the State of New 
York, had met with a man whom he had 
every reason to believe was one of the 
band of Virginia Horse-Thieves. This 
man at first denied knowing anything of 
Burnot at all; but after Charles had ex- 
plained to him his motives for wishing to 
discover this individual, he not only ad- 
mitted that he had known him, but told 
him that Burnot was still in Virginia; in 
what part of the State he did not know ; 
but he promised to introduce him to one 
who probably could give him the infor- 
mation which he desired. 

“« After a delay of several days,” said 
Charles, ‘‘ he complied with this promise, 


and brought to me a man named Pun- 
kett—a Virginian—.” 
“Punkett!” exclaimed Torrey. 
a 


“Why that is the name of the man 
whom you went in search of, is it not 
Clayton?” asked Mr. Landon. 

“Yes, sir, the very person, I suppose.” 

“Went in search of? Where to?” de- 
manded Charles. 

“To the neighborhood in which he re- 
sided before he left the State.” 

“Ah! and did you hear nothing of 
Burnot ?” 

“Of Burnot? No.” 

** How long since, was this?” 

** About a month.” 

** You did not go to the house?” 

“No. Briggs—one of the convict 
thieves—sent me in search of Punkett, 
and he gave me directions as to how I 
should find his house. I was overtaken 
by night and lost my way, though I 
reached the neighborhood—only to learn, 
however, that Punkett had, some six 
months before, left the State.” 

“How near were you to this place ?” 

“Really, I cannot tell. Within a half 
dozen miles, I suppose.” 

“T ask, because this man Punkett in- 
formed me that he had given up his old 
home to Burnot, and that I would find 
him there.” 

“ At Punkett’s ?” 

“* Yes—at his old home.” 

“Bless my life!” cried Torrey, spring- 
ing up, “I was within an hour’s ride of 
the place !” 

“Ah, well!” said Mr. Landon, cheer- 
fully, “‘we will go thither to-morrow. 
My dear friends!” he went on, turning 
to Mr. and Mrs. Estin, “we go thither; 
and I do trust—indeed I feel that— 
that—” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Estin, who readily 
understood what he would have said, “I 
feel the same assurance myself.” 

‘“‘Charles,” asked Mrs. Estin, with a 
tremulous voice, “did this man—this 
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Punkett—know anything of—of Burnot’s 
niece ?” 

“Nothing. He only knew that Bur- 
not had a niece with him. He had never 
seen her.” 


—But we will leave this company, 
seated in the old hall at Oakland, ab- 
sorbed as they were in the great matter 
before them, and making such inquiries 
as struck them of Charles as to his ad- 
ventures, in weighing probabilities, and 
arranging their plans. Miss Helen Lan- 
don, among the rest, who though she 
was no less interested in these matters 
than the others, was possibly not quite so 
much at her ease here as she might have 
been elsewhere. We will leave them for 
a few moments, while we touch upon the 
events and occurrences which transpired 
within this month, over which we have 
just passed. 

After his abrupt departure from Grant- 
hill, young Aylesbury went directly to 
Trull’s Old Dower House. Here he re- 
mained but for a very short time, not 
finding in the society of “‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell,” that is, of George Dalzell and 
his trusting victim, poor Biddy Marston, 
the distinction which he sought. While 
here, however, he communicated to Dal- 
zell, among other news, all that he had 
learned at Granthill of the Estins—of 
their hope that in Burnot’s niece still 
lived a daughter whom they had long 
mourned as dead; of Torrey’s connec- 
tion with her; of Bnrnot’s present dis- 
appearance; of that singular bracelet; 
and, indeed, whatever the Landons knew 
of Lilias’ strange history. This was news 
which made an immediate and a very 
deep impression upon George Dalzell. 
And after Aylesbury’s departure, and in 
the somewhat dull quietude of the Old 
Dower House, he could think of little 
else. As he pondered upon these mat- 
ters, which at first affected him chiefly 
through his dislike to and envy of Clay- 
ton Torrey, a vague idea began to flit be- 
fore this young man’s mind. The more 
he reflected, the more distinct it became, 
and the more he became interested. He 
wrote to Aylesbury, begging him to 
gather at once further information if he 
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could. He wrote to others, making in- 
quiries, 

Aylesbury had plunged into more reck- 
less dissipation than ever, giving himself 
up to the wildest excesses with the silly 
hope, the poor excuse of seeking thus to 
find relief for an “unrequited attach- 
ment.” ‘To Dalzell’s first letter he made 
no reply; he could learn no more than 
he had already communicated to him. It 
was not long before a second letter, still 
more eager, reached him, in which Dalzell 
hinted at his own views, perhaps. On 
the day after this was received, Ayles- 
bury sat in a low haunt of vice and crime, 
for want of a better companion for the 
time, with the man whom he knew as 
Vandy, with whom he had here met and 
who, having exhibited much satisfaction 
at their meeting, was exerting himself to 
the utmost to be agreeable. Aylesbury 
had ordered wine, and Vandy, with a 
fawning smile, and with simulated inter- 
est, took occasion to ask: 

“I beg your permission, sir; I am 
aware that it is no business of mine, but 
I have really wished to know—may I 
ask, sir, what you personally knew of the 
merits of the—the horse, sir,—Terra- 
pin—which you backed so heavily at 
Belton’s last fall? Pray, sir, excuse me!’ 
he went on hastily, as upon the mention 
of Terrapin a slight contraction was ob- 
servable upon Aylesbury’s brow. ‘Pray, 
sir, excuse me, and do not reply if the 
query is one at all disagreeable. I am 
the last one, sir, upon earth, to trouble a 
gentleman with disagreeable questions.” 

‘You were the owner of this horse?” 

“Ah, sir! Poverty, sir—rude neces- 
sity. It works strange things. Neces- 
sity, sir, I may say, made me the owner 
of this animal for a time. But, between 
us, | had no interest in him, and never 
set eyes on him until two days before the 
race.” 

“Ah, indeed! and I never did until 
within two hours before the race in which 
he bore so unfortunate a part.’ 

“Your friend then, perhaps, knew 
him ?” 

“Who? Dalzell? No. He knew little 
more than I.” 

“ Dalzell—I wished to ask after him. 
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I took quite a fancy, sir,—if I may say 
so,—I was highly pleased, I mean, with 
the spirited manner in which you two 
young gentlemen came up for him—that 
cursed horse. Ah! that was a cruel 
blunder! Yes, thank you, sir, kindly! 
Your very good health, sir! if I may be 
so bold,” as Aylesbury pushed the wine 
towards him, and he helping himself, 
drank a bumper. ‘Seen Mr. Dalzell of 
late, sir ?” 

“Yes, about a fortnight since, and I 
yesterday received a letter from him.” 

‘Ah! I trust he is well? Yes, thank 
you !” as he chose to conceive himself in- 
vited to take more wine, and poured out 
another bumper. ‘ His health! if I may, 
sir?” 

“Tie would be obliged to you, doubt- 
less,” said Aylesbury with a smile. “Yes, 
he is well, but feverishly anxious to learn 
something of an old horse-thief, named 
Burnot, and writing to me as if I knew.” 

“ Ah, indeed! David Burnot?” 

“Precisely. Do you know him?” 

“T have seen him. And what can Mr. 
Dalzell wish with him?” he presently 
went on to ask. 

‘He suddenly disappeared some months 
since; and I take it that Dalzell would 
give something handsome to find him.” 

‘‘ Wishes to find him, does he?” asked 
Vandy, draining the bottle. ‘“‘ Pretty 
good wine, sir? a little weak perhaps. 
And Mr. Dalzell wishes to find him? I 
have heard that much inquiry has been 
made for him of late?” as he sat down 
the empty flagon, or cup, from which he 
drank. 

“Yes. The Estins have been making 
much ado—seeking to find him.” 

“And Mr. Dalzell would assist the 
Estins ?” 

“Not he!” ejaculated Aylesbury, as he 
turned to call for more wine. 

“Sir? And Mr. Dalzell is not assist- 
ing the Estins ?” 

‘* No, indeed ! 

in the case.” 
“ Ah, indeed!” 

Aylesbury nodded. 

“ Aha! so it’s the young lady he seeks?” 
“Of course it is,” and Aylesbury 
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turned to answer some question relative 
to the wine for which he had called. 
Vandy mused. 


“‘T have ordered some brandy for you, 
sir,” said Aylesbury upon his return. 
“‘ Brandy ?” 


“ Yes—you said the wine was weak.” 

“Oh, 1 beg pardon. I meant not to 
find fault—was not complaining, I assure 
you. I like the wine very well.” 

*“ So did I, what I had of it.” 

“Ah, sir—.” But a servant having 
set before him a bottle and a pitcher of 
water, he simply asked: “ Brandy?” 

“ Yes, sir,” and the servant proceeded 
to place before Aylesbury another bottle 
labeled ‘‘Wine;” upon which Vandy 
smiled grimly. Presently he ejaculated: 
“ Brandy ?” 

“Yes,” said Aylesbury, sipping his 
wine, ‘try some of it, you will find it 
strong enough.” 

“Thank you, sir. Not at present. 
Mixed liquors—-bad effect,” and he hav- 
ing held up the bottle between him and 
the light, and scanned its contents, in- 
serted the cork carefully into its neck, 
and deposited it in one of his coat- 
pockets; as he did so, he bowed and 
said : 

“T thank you, sir!” 

Aylesbury smiled, 

“The brandy was ordered and set out 
for you to drink.” 

“ Not at present, I thank you. I wish 
to talk a little with you, sir, and mixed 
drinks tie the tongue, I’ve been think- 
ing, sir,” he went on, “I’ve been think- 
ing, Mr. Aylesbury, of what you were 
saying of your friend, Mr. Dalzell, You 
think—-I believe that I use your expres- 
sion—you think that he would give some- 
thing handsome to find this young lady, 
David Burnot’s niece ?” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“T mean—ahem!—Mr. Aylesbury, I 
am a poor man, sir,” 

“Well?” 

“Well, do you not see, sir?” 

“See? Do you know where this girl 
is?” 

“Ahem! Sir, that depends, perhaps, 
whether it would profit me to know.” 
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“Tt does, ha? Well what do you pro- 
pose ?”” 

“That depends, sir, upon circum- 
stances,” said Vandy, reaching after the 
wine bottle, which Aylesbury pushed 
over towards him. “If it is worth my 
while to do so, perhaps I could lead Mr. 
Dalzell to this girl. Note, sir! that I 
say perhaps. I do-not say positively that 
Iecan. The Estins would pay high for 
this information, sir.” He drank his 
wine. “They would pay very well, 


sir.” 


‘Well, I shall write at once to Dalzell. 
The post will pass this evening. What 
shall I say ?” 

“Tell him—let me see—say that I am 
the man to aid him, if he is willing to 
pay well. I ama poor man, sir. I have 
now in my pocket a note which I propose 
to send to old Estin; but I would much 
rather deal with you young gentlemen.” 

“ Well, I will drop a line to Dalzell at 

once.” ; 
*'—Aylesbury did write to Dalzell; and 
the immediate result of this interview 
with Vandy was a brisk correspondence 
between the two, The truckling wretch, 
Vandy, was a willing tool for any scheme, 
however villainous ; and we have failed 
in our delineation of George Dalzell’s 
character, if it is imagined that he would, 
in his present circumstances especially, 
hesitate to complete and carry out, as far 
as he could, any measure, however bold, 
by which he had a hope to redeem his 
fallen fortunes. 

Dalzell acknowledged that he had a sort 
of lingering fondness for that poor girl, 
Biddy Marston ; but of course this could 
not be allowed to interfere with his pros- 
pects in life. It is needless, however, for 
us to follow the motives and considera- 
tions which influenced him in arriving at 
his conclusions. Their result is enough 
for our purposes. For the present we 
return to the party at Oakland. 

They had gathered all the details of 
Charles’ northern trip; they had discus- 
sed the news which he brought, and were 
arranging their plans for the expedition 
of the next day. It was just dusk. There 
was a knock at the door. To the-servant 
who answered this call, a stranger an- 
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nounced that he wished to see Mr. Estin— 
that his name was Burnot. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE VISITOR'S STORY. 


The surprise and confusion suddenly 
created by this arrival, may be more 
readily conceived than described, ‘“ Bur- 
not!” “Burnot!” was the exclamation 
on every hand. Old Mr. Estin attempted 
to rise; but for a moment was unable to 
do so. Mrs. Estin sat pale, and almost 
breathless with agitation. The rest of 
the company were on their feet. 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Landon, 
“perhaps I had better see this man first 
and—.” 

“Or 1?” “Or 1?” said Hubert and 
Charles. They were already near the 
door, accompanied by Clayton Torrey. 

“No!” said Mr. Estin, decidedly. 
“Come back, each one of you! I will 
see the man myself.” 

With a firm step he passed from the 
room, and ordered the servant to conduct 
the visitor to his own private apartment. 
When Burnot entered this room, he found 
Mr. Estin sitting with his hands clasped 
and his eyes raised. It was evident that 
he was praying. Burnot paused at the 
door; but in a moment Mr. Estin re- 
quested him to enter, and pointed toa 
seat. His body-servant, old Peyton, had 
brought a candle, and set wine and water. 

“Your name,” said Mr. Estin, is ‘‘ Bur- 
not—David Burnot, I presume ?” 

“ Tt is, sir.” 

“And your business with me relates 
to—to—?” He could not go on. He 
clasped his hands over his face. ‘ You 
perceive my agitation. I cannot ask 
what I would. Will you be good enough 
to state what is your business with me?” 

“You have sought for me, Mr. Estin,”’ 
said Burnot. “ You have advertised for 
me. I have heard, sir, why you have 
done this. Compose yourself, sir.” 

JT will thank you forthe wine? And 
pray help yourself.” 

“For months past, sir,” Burnot pres- 
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ently went on, “I have been very ill— 
closely confined. I had, too, reasons of 
my own for seeking to shut myself from 
the world; so, sir, I did not hear a word 
of your having sought for me until very 
lately. When I did hear of it, and when 
[heard your motives for doing so, I was 
scarcely less agitated than you are now, 
sir.” 

“‘T have a horrid story to tell you, sir. 
I must speak of Henry Burnot, my elder 
brother. I never liked him, I despised 
him, sir—for I knew him to be a most 
unprincipled villain long before the world 
found him out. His wife—ah, sir !—her’s 
was a wretched fate. He ran off in dis- 
grace, taking her with him. The next 
that I heard of her was a message beg- 
ging me to come toheraid. She had fled 
from her brutish husband—and, sir, she 
had with her a child—a little girl. Her’s 
was a most horrid story, one which will 
be deeply interesting to you.” 

Burnot here related to him the story of 
his sister-in-law’s flight from her husband, 
an account of which has already been 
given. 

“Merciful powers!” exclaimed Mr. 
Estin.. ‘‘ So Lilias and her husband were 
murdered! Shocking—shocking! Poor 
Lilias! We thought—we were assured 
that they were drowned.” 

‘“‘ Shocking indeed !” 

‘But then, sir,—there is no more 
doubt—our daughter lives!” exclaimed 
Mr. Estin, rising. ‘Come, then! where 
is she?” 

“Stay, Mr. Estin. Your daughter 
lives, assuredly; and she is such a 
daughter as any father may well be 
proud of—” 

But old Mr, Estin had sunk down in 
his chair again, and with his head bowed 
down, wept like a child. And Burnot’s 
words had reached another ear. They 
were scarcely uttered when, with a hys- 
terical cry—almost a scream—Mrs. Estin 
rushed into the room. 

‘“¢ She lives !—she lives! Oh, Charles!” 
and she threw herself into her husband’s 
arms. “My child! Oh, where is my 
child ?” 

“Your child is safe and well, mad- 
am.’ 


But the room was instantly filled by 
others, who were no less impatient to 
hear what was going on, and who were 
eager in their inquiries. 

‘“My dear friends!” exclaimed Mr. 
Landon, “‘what is this that I hear ?— 
what is it? What is it, sir?” turning to 
Burnot. 

Upon this inquiry being thus distinctly 
made, the attention of each one was in- 
stantly directed to this individual. 

“Jane,” said Mr. Estin, addressing his 
wife, ‘‘this gentleman has told me a most 
fearful story of your poor niece’s death; 
but he tells us that our child lives!” 

Upon this an exclamation burst forth 
from every one present. As soon as some 
degree of order could be obtained, it be- 
came necessary that Burnot should re- 
peat what he had told Mr. Estin. They 
were all inexpressibly shocked at this 
tale of horror. The murdered Mrs. Sem- 
ple was Hubert Estin’s wife’s sister, and 
both Mr. and Mrs. Landon had known 
her well. 

“But then your daughter lives!’ 

“ Yes,”—and Mr. Estin closed his eyes 
and raised his hands as if in thankful 
emotion. 

“And did you make no inquiry, no ef- 
fort to discover who this child was?” 
asked Mr. Landon of Burnot, 

“T did, sir. But business of a pressing 
character called me from the State just at 
this time. Upon my return, the tavern 
from which my sister-in-law escaped with 
the child, had been deserted by its former 
owners—was used indeed as a small-pox 
hospital.” 

“This bracelet bore the name Lilias 
Semple—did you not hear of the loss of 
Mr. and Mrs. Semple, Mr. Estin’s neice?” 

“Yes, sir. I heard of the death of Mr. 
Estin’s child and his neice, but under- 
stood that her name was Hubert.” 

‘“‘ Her maiden name.” 

“T did not hear until within the past 
fortnight that her hushand’s name was 
Semple, not until I heard that Mr. Estin 
was seeking for me, and why. But I 
have not done yet. Here is a confirma- 
tion of what I have told. It is the depo- 
sition of Agnes Bayne, the mother of the 
inn-keeper.” 
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“ Ah, indeed!” 

“Yes, sir. And a warrant has been 
issued for the apprehension of her son 
Elias Bayne, and also Henry Burnot— 
alias Henry Vandy. I had thought that 
Henry Burnot was dead. It was report- 
ed that he had been killed, Suddenly, 
last fall, he made his appearance under 
the name of Vandy. I endeavored to get 
him in my hands at the time, but he es- 
caped me. I was suddenly taken ill. 
When I at length began to recover I com- 
municated with some of my friends, who 
had not known whither I had betaken 
myself, immediately after your search for 
me, Mr. Torrey, of which I heard. My 
object was to find Henry Burnot, I was 
informed by these friends of your seeking 
for me, Mr. Estin, and of your grounds 
for doing so. I would have hastened 
hither directly, but I learned from one of 
these friends, to whom, while talking 
over the matter, I related the story which 
you have just heard, that near his house, 
in a state of destitution, and at the time 
thought to be dying with cancer of the 
breast, lived this woman Agnes Bayne— 
the mother of Henry Burnot’s accomplice. 
We hurried thither, and by pretending 
to know more than we really did, easily 
led the old woman into making a confes- 
sion. Here is her deposition, taken be- 
fore two justices of the peace.” 

‘You say that it is confirmatory of the 
account of Mrs. Burnot, that is, of the 
fact that Lilias Estin still lives ?” 

“Yes, sir; it confirms her st >ry—is 
only a part of the same story indeed.” 

“Then, my dear old friends, receive 
our congratulations! I was sure, from 
the first, that it must be so.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Landon, “and though 
this dark and horrible tale casts a gloom 
upon the discovery, yet your child lives. 
My dear sir! my dear madam! I con- 
gratulate you!” 

There was a general shaking of hands 
upon this, and it was an observable cir- 
cumstance, although it was not noticed 
by those present, that Charles, by some 
means, found himself by Helen’s side, and 
that having gotten hold of her hand, he 
seemed disposed to retain it. As, in the 
general rejoicing, Hubert Estin and Tor- 
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rey came face to face, the former turned 
shortly away to his mother. 

‘*My dear mother,” he said, “I must 
go and prepare Jane for this. But first 
let us hear something of this deposi- 
tion.” 

“Yes! yes!” from almost every one. 
“The deposition.” 

This instrument was now examined and 
read by Mr. Landon. The following is a 
brief summary of such portions of its con- 
tents as it is necessary for us to notice. 

“Agnes Bayne, the deponent, testified 
that on the evening and night of the mur- 
der—to which she had before referred in 
connection with some irrelevant matters 
—there was a dreadful thunder storm. 
Henry Burnot and her son Elias Bayne 
were at her house: she resided within a 
mile of the inn kept by the latter. The 
two had been drinking and gaming. 
Elias had come to her house for a supply 
of brandy, his own stock being exhausted. 
Just as the storm was coming ona gen- 
tleman drove a pheeton up to her door 
and asked for shelter for himself, his wife, 
and child. She made Elias and Henry 
Burnot assist the gentleman in putting 
away his horses, and bringing in his 
trunks; for she kept no servants. These 
travellers had mistaken the road and 
come several miles out of their way. 
The storm continued until late in the 
night. In the meantime, the best room 
had been given up to the strangers, and 
they had retired, Elias and Henry Burnot 
agreeing to sit up by the kitchen fire. 
Late in the night, the deponent said, she 
heard a strange noise in the travellers’ 
room. After a while she heard their door 
slammed to. She arose and proceeded to 
the kitchen. There she saw Henry Bur- 
not and Elias rifling the strangers’ trunks. 
They were both bloody. She saw at once 
what they had done, and reproached 
them. They offered to share the spoil 
with her, and threatened herif she would 
not consent. They said that the stranger 
was an Englishman—probably a spy. In 
a pocket-book in one of the trunks, they 
found checks and bills of exchange to a 
large amount, payable in Charleston, 
South Carolina, besides about two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in money. Many 
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plans were devised and hastily weighed 
between them for the purpose of conceal- 
ing their guilt and profiting by it. The 
bodies were deposited, along with the 
bed-clothes in which they were wrapped, 
in a deep ravine at some distance. They 
were buried the next day by Elias. The 
deponent aided in this disposition of the 
bodies. She spoke of the child which 
still lay asleep. By this time Henry 
Burnot was growing very drunk again, 
and nothing could stop him from taking 
the child at once to his wife, in accord- 
ance with one of their plans. Soshe and 
Elias had to accompany him to the house 
of the latter. Mrs. Burnot made her 
escape taking the babe with her, a cir- 
cumstance which occasioned them great 
alarm, as they feared that by this means 
they would be detected. The horses and 
pheeton were driven into a stream at some 
distance, which was at the time very 
much swollen. They were washed down 
to a considerable distance, but were saved. 
A number of persons saw them. As 
Henry Burnot and Elias feared detection 


through Mrs. Burnot’s means, they both 
left the neighborhood immediately.” 

‘‘And Mrs. Burnot nursed and educat- 
ed this babe as she would her own child?” 
asked Mr. Landon. 


No mother could have loved 
her child more,” Burnot replied. ‘Your 
daughter, Mr. Estin,” he went on, “‘has 
been brought up and nurtured as well as 
it was possible for us to do. I take no 
credit for this to myself; but, oh, sir, my 
poor sister was a lady, if there ever was 
one! and your child owed a great deal to 
her. You will find your daughter, sir, in 
many respects, all that a parent can wish, 
as Mr. Torrey ean testify.” 

This appeal put our young friend to the 
blush; but he instantly recovered his 
self possession as he caught Hubert Es- 
tin’s eye and observed the supercilious 
smile upon his face. 

‘‘ Her parents, her friends have only to 
know Miss Lilias to find her all, more 
than all, that words can describe her.” 

“T can very well believe it,” said Mr. 
Landon, “from what I saw of her; I 
can very well believe any thing in her 
praise.” 


“Yes, sir. 
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“Ah, sir, we owe a great deal to you! 
How are we ever to repay your kindness 
to our dear, poor child? But even now, 
sir,’ you are needing refreshment; you 
are still feeble, and have been travyel- 
ing.” 

5 

“Oh no, sir, I am in need of nothing at 
present, if I may crave your hospitality 
for the night ——” 

“To be sure, sir; make yourself at 
home. If you need any thing please ask 
for it.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

It may be readily supposed that Torrey 
was quite impatient to have some private 
converse with Burnot. So with the first 
opportunity, he drew him from the room 
and the two walked out for a time togeth- 
er. At the same time Mr. and Mrs. 
Landon, Helen, and Edward withdrew. 
The Estins were left alone. 

““My wife!” exclaimed the old man, 
“my sons, let us thank God! Hubert, 
you are my prop and my stay, my first 
born. Charles, you are the hope of my 
age, the delight of my heart. Between 
you there is a gap. Three lie in the 
grave. And now this lost one is given 
back as from the grave! Oh, Jane! let 
us thank God!” 

The prayer was ended, the thanksgiv- 
ing over, and this old pair, both weeping, 
arose with their sons. 

“And now,” said Hubert, “I must go 
to Jane. I will be with you early in the 
morning. I suppose we will all go as far 
as Mr. Landon’s, as his house is nearly 
in the way. Then Charles and I, and 
perhaps Edward, can go for our sister and 
bring her to you there.” 

“And Clayton will go with us of 
course,” said Charles, 

“Clayton? I do not perceive what 
reason you can have for wishing to have 
him with us.” 

“Brother! I am surprised at your want 
ef thought to say no more. Clayton’s 
engagement “ 

“Was very well,” interrupted Hubert ; 
‘was what we had no concern with, while 
it remained with a horse thief’s niece, but 
when it comes to be with our sister, it is 
altogether a different matter; this ward 
and associate of gamblers and villains—”’ 
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“ Methinks that you might very well 
at this time have forgotten that this man 
was a horse-thief, and for Torrey.” 

** And for Torrey, I am sure” again in- 
terrupted Hubert, as he saw that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Estin were preparing to re- 
ply to him—‘“‘I am sure that my dear 
parents are not so eager to part again 
with their long lost daughter, as Mr. Tor- 
rey may be disposed to hope. His en- 
gagement with her is now, of course, 
null and void, and it should be null and 
void—however worthy he might be—and 
even if he were a Montmorenci—for a 
great while; until she has had time to 
look about her, and learned to feel at 
home in the new sphere to which she will 
be raised. This is evidently right and 
reasonable: and the sooner this young 
man is made to perceive that it isno longer 
Lilias Burnot, to whom he aspires, but 
Lilias Estin, the better.” 

These remarks silenced the reply, rep- 
rehensive perhaps, from each of his pa- 
rents, which they were about to utter: 
but Charles went on: 

“For Torrey, as I was about to say, he 
is the descendant of an old and esteemed 
family on both sides.” 

“Oh, I say nothing against the young 
man personally.” 

“ You termed him the associate of gam- 
blers and villains.” 

*T alluded to the Dalzells, of course.” 

‘* You are falling into a useless and un- 
timely argument,” said Mr. Estin. ‘“ Be- 
fore making our arrangements for the 
morrow we will consult Mr. and Mrs. 
Landon, Mr. Torrey’s relatives. For the 
young man himself, Hubert is right: of 
course he must wait. But this is no time 
to discuss the matter. Let us join our 
friends.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A DARING PROJECT. 


Not long before sunset on this same 
evening, a well-dressed, and very hand- 
some young man, driving a single-horse 
chaise—a sort of cabriolet without a 
sash—made his way slowly along arough 
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cart way through the woods, in the neigh- 
borhood of Mrs. Eaton’s humble resi- 
dence. Ile urged his weary horse on in 
an impatient manner, and cursed the 
wild country and rough roads in a fret- 
ful tone, as he observed that the day was 
rapidly drawing to a close. Presently a 
boy driving a cart entered the road imme- 
diately before him. The lad seemed sur- 
prised to see this stranger; he was evi- 
dently much interested in him, for, from 
the moment he saw him, he kept his 
large eyes fixed on him, and his whole 
attention directed to him; leaving his 
horse, which he called “ Dick,’”’ to choose 
his own way, though he chucked to him 
and cheered him on continually. 

“ Halloo! young friend!” called out 
the stranger, ‘will you please tell me 
where I am ?—that is, will you please di- 
rect me, if you can, to Punkett’s old 
place—Mr. Burnot’s ?” 

“ Wo-a, Dick! Wo-a! Can’t you way? 
You deaf devil! Sir? 

The stranger repeated his inquiry. 

The lad’s curiosity seemed still more 
aroused by this. He examined the stran- 
ger with a keen scrutiny. 

“T do’nt reckon Mr. Burnot’s at 
home,” he presently replied. 

“T know that he is not,” responded 
the stranger curtly. ‘‘I presume, how- 
ever, that Miss Burnot is.” 

“Oh, yes, she is there. Mammy’s 
been staying with her ever since Mr. 
Burnot went away, until this morning, 
when Mrs. Owen was taken sick and sent 
for her. _But you’re going wrong. You 
were in sight of the place a half mile 
back there. Did ’nt you see the house to 
the right, as you passed by the opening? 
This road goes to the mill. You ought 
to have turned into the right, just this 
side of the opening.” 

‘“‘T saw the road, but it seemed to lead 
the wrong way. You say that the house 
is in sight from that point ?” 

“ Yes—from the opening just beyond 
the road.” 

“T suppose that I will meet with no 
difficulty in finding my way?” 

“No. The road leads directly to the 
house.” 


“Thank you!” And the traveller 
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turned about with some difficulty, for the 
way was none of the widest, and bidding 
Tom—who longed to know something 
more of him and his business, but knew 
not how to gratify his curiosity—fare- 
well, he proceeded to retrace his steps. 
The place which he sought was still at 
some distance, the country was wild and 
broken, but there was no road to mislead 
him, and he found his way thither with- 
out difficulty. The building whieh he 
approached from the east, was formed of 
two parts, the one a steep-roofed, two 
story house, with a chimney in the cen- 
tre; the other a small building of hewed 
logs and mortar; the two being connected 
by an open passage. A straggling rail 
fence, containing about a half acre, sur- 
rounded the building, and a few trees 
were in front of it, whose lower limbs 
served as horse racks. As the traveller 
drove up, our old acquaintances, Isham 
and Ephraim met him. There seemed to 
be some surprise at such an arrival ex- 
pressed in their countenances. 

“This is Mr. Burnot’s, I believe?” 
asked the stranger. 

“All right, Sir—yes, Sir.” 

“* Miss Burnot, I hope, is at home, and 
well?” 

‘‘ Miss Lilias ?—Yes, Sir.” 

He was invited in, and conducted into 
a room which was furnished very much 
after the same style with the large room 
at Burnot’s old residence. 

“Will you inform Miss Burnot that a 
visitor wishes to see her? I have some 
news from her uncle.” 

This information created an instanta- 
neous diversion in the visitor’s favor. 
Ephraim had before been extremely po- 
lite to him. He now hastened with alac- 
rity to obey his behests. It had a further 
effect. Lilias almost immediately made 
her appearance. Eagerness to hear from 
her uncle lent now a somewhat unusual 
glow to her cheek. The stranger could 
scarcely refrain from a start of surprise 
as he saw her. But, though he still sur- 
veyed her attentively, he instantly recoy- 
ered himself, and with a graceful bow, 
addreseed her : 

“Miss Burnot! I am the bearer of 
somewhat bad news. Do not be alarmed, 
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for there is no cause. Your uncle is un- 
well—” 

“Oh! I was sure it was so!”’ exclaimed 
poor Lilias. 

“Do not be alarmed. There is no dan- 
ger—he is not very ill; but he wishes to 
have you with him. Though he is in 
good quarters, and has every attention, he 
thinks no one can nurse him so well as 
you.” 

“Oh, yes. Certainly he would need 
me—” 

“And I have come for you. He has 
sent me—as being the near friend—al- 
most the brother of—of a very good friend 
of yours—Mr. Torrey.” 

“Oh, then you are Mr. Dalzell !” 

Dalzell bowed with satisfaction, for the 
manner in which Lilias uttered this, re- 
moved an apprehension that he had felt, 
despite of Vandy’s assurances, lest the 
news of his ill-fame had reached her in 
her seclusion. He had determined to 
personate either Charles Estin, or Edward 
Landon; but the frank, trusting tone in 
which she had said—‘ Oh, then you are 
Mr. Dalzell!” obviated this difficulty at 
once. As Dalzell bowed, Lilias contin- 
ued ; 

** And you say, sir, that uncle is not so 
very unwell ?” 

‘He is unwell, Miss Burnot, certainly 
—or he would not have sent for you. But 
he is by no means dangerously ill,” said 
this arch-deceiver, this unscrupulous liar, 
with a show of truth which would have 
deceived an Inquisitor. To Lilias’ many 
questions as to how her uncle was taken ? 
and when ?—if he suffered much ?—if his 
cough had returned? and the like, he 
made such answers as he had premedita- 
ted, or as his ready ingenuity suggested. 

We need hardly say that Lilias did not 
neglect to extend the kindest hospitality 
to this messenger from her uncle. 

We have said that she had suffered 
much in mind and body—but had she 
been as ugly as the witch of Endor, Dal- 
zell’s plans were arranged ; and he would 
scarce have been baulked by this cireum- 
stance in carrying them out. As it was, 
he was so mnch fascinated by her unlook- 
ed for and wonderful beauty that he could 
scarcely refrain from betraying his admi- 
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ration. But all his cunning was brought 
into play, and he forebore to express him- 
self either in word, or manner, so as to 
excite the slightest distrust on her part. 
Hie exerted himself to be agreeable; and 
if this exertion was apparent it seemed 
only a friendly effort to lead her off from 
distressing herself unnecessarily with the 
thought of her uncle’s illness. And this 
keen observer of men and things, could 
render himself very agreeable to almost 
any one, when he saw fit to do so. Lilias 
was interested—she was highly pleased 
with this near friend, this almost brother 
of Clayton Torrey. She would have liked 
to have heard something of this latter 
personage, and she ventured once to ask 
if he was with her uncle. Dalzell replied 
that he was not, that Torrey of late spent 
most of his time at Mr. Landon’s. As if 
in natural connection, he spoke of Miss 
Helen Landon, enlarging upon the fasci- 
nating qualities of that young lady: then 
suddenly turned the conversation to other 
matters. Dalzell doubted the stability of 
human affection: more especially was he 
incredulous of the permanence of woman’s 
love, if properly assailed, and though he 
chiefly depended upon a bold move—a 
coup-de-main, for success in his plans— 
yet he conceived that a sly cast at Torrey 
would do him no harm. 

Lilias entertained no hesitation about 
going with Dalzell. She retired early, 
excusing herself upon the plea that she 
must make preparation to do so. 

“Comfortable, very!” said Dalzell, sur- 
veying the simply, bat neatly furnished 
bed-room to which Ephraim conducted 
him. “ The veriest dolt might see, might 
feel that woman’s hand had beea here— 
with a few magic touches, rendering this 
room, otherwise so rude, a little paradise. 
And such a woman!” He mused. 

“Mistake her for a Burnot! never! 
Here is a prize, indeed! Courage George 
Dalzell !—suecess is before you.” 

He congratulated himself eagerly upon 
his easy progress so far. ‘Mere child’s 
play!” he muttered. 

«“ And for the rest—a long ride with 
me alone?—a few weeks stay at that 
quaint old Dower House? Pshaw! The 
case is as plain as day. There is not a 
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shade of doubt. After this the Estins 
can only receive her as my wife. I may 
make my own terms. 

“And such a girl as she is!—Courage! 
I say, George Dalzell. Just the girl to 
make a man love her with all his soul! 

‘“‘But Biddy ?—Ah, Biddy ! 

** But it will not do to count too much 
upon Biddy. I have great power with 
her doubtless; but in such a case as this, 
a jealous woman is a poor confederate. 
But pshaw! what can she hope for? And 
if she will not aid me, she shall not 
baulk me.” 

These, and many like thoughts, flitted 
through Dalzell’s mind, and were half 
audibly muttered at intervals. But his 
musings so selfish, calculating, sensual, 
devilish, are not to our purpose, except as 
they betray the outline of his daring 
scheme—the proposed plan by which he 
designed to become the son-in-law of the 
wealthy Mr. Estin. 

This daring project was well worthy of 
its originator: and of all men, Dalzell 
was the one to carry it out to a success- 
ful termination. Though he was surpri- 
sed to find here such books as had been 
laid on the table of his bed room for his 
entertainment, if he felt inclined thereto, 
yet he did no more than glance at 
them. He occupied himself with his own 
thoughts until he grew sleepy. As we 
have touched upon these sufficiently, we 
will leave him for the night. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
HOW THE PROJECT SUCCEEDS. 


The light of morning was not yet dis- 
tinct when Ephraim called Dalzell; as, 
at his own suggestion, it had been de- 
termined that Lilias and he should make 
an early start in order to avail themselves 
of the coolness of the morning. When 
he descended to the breakfast room, he 
found Lilias awaiting him there. She 
had been very sad, after leaving him the 
evening before, in thinking of her uncle, 
as she still regarded and called Burnot; 
but her early rising and preparation for 
her journey had aroused her completely, 
and she looked blooming and bright. 
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Their morning meal was soon con- 
cluded, and shortly afterwards they were 
ready, awaiting the chaise. As it was 
driven up, Milly, Lilias’ maid, followed 
it, mounted upon a very handsome pony, 
with a valise behind her, prepared to ac- 
company them. When he saw her Dal- 
zell shrugged his shoulders. 

When the sun arose they were already 
a mile and more on their way. As their 
toad entered the unbroken forest, the 
wood-lark’s wild notes rang on every 
hand; the squirrel, startled from his 
morning forage, scampered off hastily, or 
paused at a safe distance upon some log 
or tree, with erect ears and tail, to watch 
them pass; and the slanting sun-beams, 
penetrating the dense foliage, flecked 
their road with streaks of light and 
shade. It was a fine morning; the fresh 


air was delightfully invigorating, and ail 
in these woodlands seemed bright and 
cheerful. 

In high spirits, delighted with his suc- 
cess, stimulated by these influences, to 
which even he was not insensible, Dal- 


zell set in with full determination to ren- 
der himself agreeable—exerted himself 
to make a good impression. He placed 
a very high estimate upon his powers of 
pleasing, and he doubted not of his 
ability to make such an impression, in 
the course of a long day’s ride, as would 
prove serviceable to him hereafter. He 
conversed with his companion in a very 
respectful manner—exhibited an anxiety 
to render her ride as pleasant as pos- 
sible; an anxiety which rather served to 
strengthen, than at all to impair her con- 
fidence in him. Although he had found 
the accomplishment of his plans, so far, 
‘‘mere child’s play,” yet this false dis- 
sembler was far too circumspect to allow 
his present security—the eagerness of the 
moment—to endanger his ultimate success. 

On the present occasion his conversa- 
tion was now cheerful, now serious, at 
all times interesting. His thoughts, 
whether gay, witty, and humorous, or 
earnest and impressive, were new and 
striking to Lilias. His language was 
pure and refined; his manner frank and 
hearty. Of course Lilias was highly 
enteitained. 
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Nevertheless, there was something 
about this man which she did not like. 
What this was, she knew not. Ie had 
come for her as a messenger from her 
uncle; he was, as she believed, the near 
and intimate friend of Clayton Torrey ; 
he manifested only a wish to please her; 
his conversation was interesting—was 
fascinating ; and yet there was something 
about him which was repugnant to her. 
She had felt this the evening before; she 
felt it still more to-day. She attributed 
it to the fact that he was a stranger, und 
that she, herself, knew so little of the 
world. An. yet, she reflected, that she 
had never experienced any such feelings in 
her intercourse with Mr. Torrey. But of 
course, there was only one Mr. Torrey, 
and she should not look even for his most 
intimate friend to equal him. 

As the day advanced it became ex- 
tremely warm, and Lilias, though she 
did not complain, began to suffer much 
from head-ache, produced by the unusual 
fatigue which she had undergone, to- 
gether with the heat. Dalzell soon per- 
ceived this, and expressed sympathy for 
her, Ile grew impatient at the fact that 
they had not yet reached an inn where 
he proposed to halt. He began to look 
about uneasily. 

“‘Are you sure,” Lilias asked, “ that 
you have not mistaken the way?” 

“T trust not. I am not taking you by 
the road which I travelled yesterday—a 
bad road. This was described to me as a 
better one—as a plain way. Ah! I per- 
ceive that we are approaching an open- 
ing—the inn I suppose, where we may 
rest. I know the way very well from 
there.” 

He was correct in this conjecture. This 
inn was a rude house, and the inn-keeper 
was a rough, coarse man, who eyed his 
guests very closely. But he seemed dis- 
posed to be attentive after his own 
fashion. There was but one female here 
whom Lilias saw—a very old woman, and 
a very inquisitive one, who plied her 
guest with any number of questions as 
she conducted her to a private room. 

After a rest of some hours Lilias in- 
formed Dalzell that she found herself 
much refreshed; and they once more 
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started on their journey. The road was 
good—the country comparatively level, 
and Dalzell pressed on rapidly during 
the afternoon. It was as much as Milly 
could do to keep up with them, although 
the pony was a good traveller. 

At a late hour, however, they turned 
into another road, which was rough and 
apparently little travelled, and which 
soon led into a country much broken 
and hilly. As dusk came on this road 
grew still more rugged, and it was with 
some difficulty that Dalzell kept his 
wearied horse in the narrow track. Le 
at one time muttered something very like 
an oath, as the chaise ran up on a log 
which had been felled and left lying 
across the road. 

“Are you sure that you know the 
way ?” 

* Yes.” 

*‘ And how far have we yet to go?” 

“Not far. Are you much fatigued?” 

“Considerably ; but I do not suffer so 
much as [ did this morning, though my 
head still aches.” 

‘“We will soon reach a resting place 
now.” 

Again the road was smoother; and as 
he pressed on, they relapsed into silence. 
Lilias paid very little attention to the 
route which they pursued, only noticing 
that it lay chiefly among wooded hills, 
some of which were very steep and rug- 
ged. 

It was a still, sultry night. ‘The atmos- 
phere was hazy. The moon was up, but 
shone dimly. Soon, at a turn in their 
road, at a point where an immense pine 
towered above the other trees, they 
emerged from the wood into an open 
field through which their way led directly 
down to a stream, near to which their 
route had lain for some miles. When 
they had gained its rippling waters, 
Dalzell dismounted, and loosening the 
reins, permitted his jaded horse to drink. 

“We are almost at our journey’s end,” 
said he, as he drove across the stream 
and ascended the opposite bank. ‘“‘See 
you that clump of trees? Well, just be- 
yond is the place we seek.” 

The horse, refreshed by his draught, 
and having, perhaps, an instinctive know- 
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ledge that he was near his journey’s end, 
passed quickly over the intervening level 
Jand, and up the slope of a small emi- 
nence, leaving the grove of trees to the 
right. A lowing cow and a barking dog, 
and other unmistakable indications of the 
vicinity of a barn-yard, gave evidence of 
their approach to a habitation. In amo- 
ment more they drew up before the gate 
of the wooden-railing which enclosed the 
bit of yard around Trull’s old Dower 
House. 


CHAPTER XL. 
NIGHT AT THE DOWER HOUSE. 


As Dalzell conducted Lilias into the 
little vine-covered porch, her surprise 
may be conceived when he said: 

** Tfere is a place of rest for the night. 
You will please only regard it as such, 
Miss Burnot.” 

“ Sir 2?” 

‘‘Pray pardon me! I have practised 
a little deceit with you. I perceived that 
it would be utterly impossible for us to 
reach your uncle to-night, and so have 
taken the liberty of turning a little out 
of our way to bring you here—the 
only comfortable halting-place within our 
reach,” 

‘And my uncle is not here ?” 

‘‘ He is not, Miss Burnot. We havea 
considerable distance yet to go. I saw 
that you were unable to endure such a 
ride —” 

“ Why, Mr. Dalzell!” 

“* Besides, our horses are nearly broken 
down; and your maid, here, is completely 
exhausted,” turning to the wearied Milly, 
who, though a pretty good equestrian, 
had never in her life taken such a ride 
before, and now found herself scarcely 
able to follow her mistress; “‘ and I knew 
of no place where you might rest so well 
as here. Here you will please make 
yourself at home, and rest as well as you 
can. We will proceed on our journey 
to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Mr. Dalzell ; 
but I must say, sir, that you have oc- 
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casioned me an unpleasant surprise—a 
sad disappointment, which you might 
have easily avoided by letting me know 
of this earlier.” 

“ Really, Miss Burnot, I feared to do so. 
I feared that, but for the energy which 
the hope of seeing your uncle gave you, 
you would not be able to bear up so far 
as to-reach this place; and there was no- 
where else that we might stop. I ac- 
knowledge my error, and hove that you 
will pardon me. —Bring a candle in- 
stantly, and give it to Miss Burnot’s 
maid, and hasten to prepare supper,” he 
said to an old servant-woman who met 
them. ‘‘ Walk in Miss Burnot!—to the 
right. I will order refreshments in a 
moment. There—give the candle to 
Miss Burnot’s maid, and bestir yourself. 
—Where is Biddy—Mrs. Lowell?” he 
added in an undertone. 

“‘ Lor, sir! she gone!” 

“Gone!” exclaimed George Dalzell. 

“Yes, sir, she—” 

“Hush! Come to the store-room. Is 
there fresh water in Miss Burnot’s 
room ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Dalzell had checked the old woman in 
speaking of Biddy. But he was an angry 
man, when, having got out of. Lilias’ 
hearing, he learned of Biddy’s having 
left the place on the day after his own 
departure. 

“She was not informed of my plans? 
You did not dare to tell her?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Why then did-she leave ?” 

The old woman could not tell why. 

“Look, you! If you did tell her!—” 

“Lor, sir! I never tole her nothing— 
she just went so of her own head.” 

“Run off—” muttered Dalzell, “to set 
the world on me!—to frustrate my plans 
by her accursed folly! There is never a 
plot contrived, but some infernal screw 
works loose—risking all!” and Dalzell 
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cursed poor Biddy bitterly. ‘ Perhaps— 
but, but by Jupiter! she must not, and 
shall not baulk me! —But that poor 
girl needs rest.” 


Ile called to his old serving-woman. 


“Inquire if Miss Burnot will sup with 
me, or if she prefers to take her meal in 
her own room ?” 

“In her room, she says, sir.” 

“Very well. See that she is attended 
to; and mark, that you remember !—see 
that you guard your tongue!” 

So much for Dalzell. 
Lilias for a moment. 


Let us turn to 


Though she had been much offended 
at the liberty which Dalzell had taken 
with her, and though his poor excuse for 
thus deceiving her had only vexed her 
more; yet, when she saw the complete 
exhaustion of poor Milly, who, declaring 
that “every bone in her body ached,” 
had, immediately after getting her sup- 
per, betaken herself to the bed prepared 
for her, where she lay with many a groan; 
and when no longer nerved with the hope 
of seeing her uncle, she discovered how 
much she, herself, was fatigued; she 
could not but admit that he was right, at 
least, in not attempting to go farther. 


She learned, by inquiries of the old 
woman who attended her, that this place 
belonged to Mr. Aylesbury, an intimate 
friend and relative of Mr. Dalzell, and 
that Mr. Dalzell was entirely at home 
here. She did not dream, poor girl, of 
the snare into which ‘she had been be- 
trayed—entertained not the remotest sus- 
picion of the deep villainy of Dalzell. 
And so, in the happy security of inno- 
cence, she having, like a good girl, read 
a chapter from her Bible and knelt in 
prayer to God—the first prayer, perhaps, 
which had been offered in that old wains- 
cotted room for many a year—she fol- 
lowed Milly’s example, and betook her- 
self to bed. 
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THE WRECK OF THE BIRKENHEAD. 


{Some stanzas on the “ Loss of the Birkenhead” were published in the Messenger 
for December 1856, based upon the erroneous supposition that this steamer was des- 


troyed by fire. Our friend, G. P. R. James, Esq., has kindly furnished us with a copy 
of a spirited poem, written by him two years ago and never before published, con- 


cerning this disaster, which we subjoin, 


The authentic account of the ‘‘ Wreck of 


the Birkenhead” from the Annual Register for 1852 is prefixed, as something inter- 
esting in itself, and tending to a better appreciation of Mr. James’ verses.—Ep.. Sov. 


Liv. MessEncer. | 


The sensation caused by the destruc- 
tion of the Amazon had scarcely subsided, 
when, in the beginning of April, intelli- 
gence was received of the wreck of Her 
Majesty’s steam troop-ship Birkenhead, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, with fearful 
loss of life. 

The Birkenhead was built at the port 
of that name, entirely of iron ; and being 
destined for a ship of war, her framework 
and plating were of the strongest con- 
struction. She was divided into three 
watertight compartments by iron “ bulk 
heads,” and was fitted with engines of 
590-horse power. Not proving efficient as 
a war frigate, her guns were taken out, 
and she was converted into a troop-ship, 
fur which she proved well adapted. The 
unfortunate war with the Kaffirs requi- 
ring additional forces, the Birkenhead 
was ordered to take out detachments to 
reinfurce the several regiments serving at 
the Cape. She sailed from Queenstown 
on the 7th of January, and arrived at 
Simon’s Bay on the 25rd of February. 
Here she took in some horses, and landed 
a number of women and children, and a 
few invalids, 

Owing to the loss of the muster-rolls 
and books, the precise number of persons 
who were at this time on board cannot be 
ascertained. ‘The troops are supposed to 
have consisted of the following detach- 
ments :—12th Lancers, Cornets Bond and 
Rolt, and six men; 2nd (Queen’s Royal) 
Regiment, Ensign Boylan, one sergeant, 
and 50 men ; 6th Regiment, Ensign Law- 
rence Metford, one sergeant, and 60 men; 
12th Regiment, Captain Blake, one ser- 
geant, and 14men; 43rd Light Infantry, 
Lieutenant Girardol, one sergeant, and 
40 men; 45th Regiment, one officer, one 
sergeant, and 70 men; 60th Rifles, one 


sergeant and 40 men; 7drd regiment, 
Lieutenants Robinson and Booth, and En- 
sign Lucas. one sergeant, and 70 men; 
74th. Lieutenant-Colonel Seton and En- 
sign Russell, one offcer, and 60 men; 
91st Regiment, Captain Wright, one ser- 
geant, and 60 men; making a total of 13 
officers, 9 sergeants, and 466 men. Be- 
sides these, there were on board, 20 women 
and children, and some officers of the 
medical staff. The crew consisted of 
about 130 officers and seamen; making a 
total of 630 persons. 

The Birkenhead sailed on the 25th 
about six A. M. for Algoa Bay. At eight 
P. M. the ship’s course was duly pricked 
off on the chart, within False Bay; and 
the man at the helm received directions 
how to steer. A leadsman was on the 
paddle-box, and look-out men were pla- 
ced; the night was fine, starlight, and 
valm, but a long swell setting in on shore; 
the land was distinctly visible on the port 
bow. About 10 minutes before two A. 
M., the leadsman got soundings in 12 or 
13 fathoms, the ship then going about 
eight knots; before he could get another 
east of the lead, the ship struck on a pre- 
cipitous rock, with two fathoms water 
under her bows, and 11 by the stern. 

The Master-Commander of the ship, 
Mr. Salmond, rushed on deck, ordered the 
small bower anchor to be let go, the quar- 
ter-boats to be lowered, and to lie off 
alongside the ship; the paddle-box boats 
to be got out, and a turn astern to be 
given by the engines. This last seems to 
have been a fatal measure; for as the 
ship backed from the rock, the water 
rushed into the large orifice made by the 
concussion ; and the ship striking again, 
the whole of the plates of the foremost 
bilge were “ Luckled up,” and the parti- 
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tion bulkheads torn asunder. The conse- 
quence was, that in a very few minutes 
the forward compartments and engine 
rooms were filled with water, and a great 
number of the unfortunate soldiers were 
drowned in their berths. In the mean- 
while, Mr. Salmond and his officers, and 
the commanders of the military, were do- 
ing their duty on deck with heroic com- 
posure ; the survivors of the soldiers had 
mustered and awaited the orders of their 
officers with firm discipline. Mr. Sal- 
mond gave orders to Colonel Seton to send 
troops to the chain pumps :—the orders 
were implicitly obeyed, and perfect disci- 
pline maintained. The women and chil- 
dren were calmly placed in the cutter, 
which lay alongside, in the charge of an 
officer, and pulled off to a short distance 
to be free from the danger of a rush ; two 
other boats were also manned; but it 
would appear that even in this disciplin- 
ed man-of-war, where the crew were well 
exercised in launching boats, the same 
unfortunate difficulty that had been so 
fatal in the Amazon was present—one of 
the life-boats that was lowered into the 
water was immediately swamped, and the 
other, and the boat on the booms, could 
not be launched at all. Thus, no more 
than three boats, which were deeply laden 
with 78 persons, were all that were actu- 
ally available for 630 persons. In ten 
minutes after the first concussion, and 
while the engines werestill turning astern, 
the ship, as stated, struck again under the 
engine room bilging the side several feet, 
and tearing open the bottom. Instantly 
the ship broke in two, abaft the mainmast ; 
the bowsprit sprung up in the air towards 
the foretopmast ; the funnel went over the 
side, and the forepart of the ship sunk 
instantly ; the stern part, now crowded 
with men, floated a few minutes longer, 
‘and then sunk, leaving the main topmast 
and topsail-yard only visible above water. 
To this awful moment the resolution and 
coolness of all hands were remarkable,— 
“far exceeding,” says Captain Wright, 
“anything that I thought could be effec- 
ted by the best discipline: every one did 
as he was directed, and there was not a 
murmur ora cry among them until the 
vessel made her final plunge. All the 
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officers received their orders and had them 
carried out, as if the men were embark- 
ing instead of going to the bottom ; there 
was only this difference, that I never saw 
any embarkation conducted with so little 
noise and confusion. When the vessel 
was just about going down, the comman- 
der called out ‘all those who can swim 
jump overboard, and make for the boats.’ 
We begged the men not to do as the com- 
mander said, as the boat with the women 
must be swamped. Not more than three 
made the attempt.” Under this heroic 
obedience to discipline the whole mass 
were engulphed in the waves by the sink- 
ing of the ship. Such as were not suck- 
ed into the abyss clung to the mast and 
yards ; some—mostly those of the officers 
who had life-belts—struck out for the 
shore ; others grasped floating spars and 
pieces of drift wood. The terrors of the 
sinking ship were nothing to the agony 
now to be encountered—those on the mast 
and yard had little prospect but of a brief 
respite ; those who were floating a still 
more horrible anticipation—the sea at 
this part abounds with numerous sharks ; 
the coast is inaccessible for miles owing 
to heavy breakers, and to those who should 
be fortunate enough to escape the jaws of 
the fish of prey and reach the shallow 
water, an immense mass of weed, perfect- 
ly impenetrable, stretches out and bars 
access to land, to the wretch who would 
struggle through it. Nearly 200 persons 
were floating on the drift wood; Mr. Sal- 
mond was seen swimming strongly, but 
he was struck on the head by a piece of 
floating wood, and sunk ; the commander 
of the soldiers, Colonel Seton, went down 
with his nren. The current swept the 
swimmers along the coast—many were 
bitten and carried away by the sharks by 
the side of their companions, who heard 
their last shrieks and beheld them carried 
down beneath the waters—more were 
swept into the bank of seaweed, entan- 
gled, and drowned, their corpses afford- 
ing prey for many days afterwards to the 
voracious fish who cungregated in im- 
mense numbers along the shore ; some— 
perhaps 30 or 40—were fortunate enough 
to find a passage through the weed and 
reach the shore, exhausted, naked, and 
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shoeless. Under a burning sun they had 
to traverse arid sand thickly planted with 
prickly shrubs, and destitute of inhabi- 
tants, until at length they reached a farm 
settlement where they received every as- 
sistance. The country was alarmed, and 
all hastened to the coast. Boats were 
obtained, and the shore, and particularly 
the outside of the sea-weed, were diligent- 
ly searched, but only four persons were 
found alive. The corpses were collected 
and decently interred. ‘“‘ There were not 
many, however, and I regret to say it 
could easily he accounted for.” It seems 
very probable that had the boats kept 
near the scene of the wreck, and assisted 
the swimmers to the nearest points of the 
beach, a large proportion would have been 
saved. Five of the horses swam to shore. 

In the meanwhile the persons in the 
three boats had pulled along the shore to 
find a landing place; after they had pro- 
ceeded to some distance without success, 
they descried a sail far at sea, and pulled 
after her. She was, however, too far off 
to perceive them, and sailed away ;—the 
boats therefore returned to the coast and 
pulled on, every stroke carrying them 
away from their perishing companions, 
The gig succeeded in finding a small cove 
in which her crew (nine persons) landed, 
and sent a messenger to Simon’s Bay with 
intelligence of the disaster. Captain Wy- 
vill, the commander on the station, in- 
stantly dispatched the I?hadamanthus to 
pick up the other two boats, and to save 
any persons who might yet be found alive. 
The Rhadamanthus was too late to be of 
effectual service in either mission; for 
she shortly after fell in with the Lioness, 
the schooner previously chased hy the 
boats—having a large number of the ship- 
wrecked men on board. After the boats 
had lost sight of her, as related, she had 
changed her course, and sighted them ; 
immediately bore down and took their 
crews on board—amongst whom were the 
women and children—and learning from 
them the fearful position of the other sur- 
vivors, she ran duwn to the scene of the 
disaster in sufficient time to take off about 
40 persons, who were still clinging to the 
main-topsail-yard, With these, altogether 
116 persons, she made sail for Simon’s 
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Bay. The I?hadamanthus then diligently 
searched over a large area of sea, and the 
line of sea-weed, without finding any 
others surviving; and having taken on 
board those who had Janded on the coast, 
returned to port. 

Of the 630 persons on board the Bir- 
kenhead at the time of this fearful catas- 
trophe, 194 were saved :—namely, of the 
ships’ company, seven officers, and 53 
seamen, boys, and marines, Of the mil- 
itary passengers 134, namely, seven wo- 
men, 13 children, five officers, and 126 
soldiers. The officers saved were Captain 
Wright, Lieutenants Girardol and Lucas, 
Cornet Brown, and Staff-surgeon Brown. 

The intelligence of so dreadful a catas- 
trophe excited most. painful feelings of 
horror and compassion. There were, 
however, in this case, sentiments of a 
more elevated kind. The unfortunate 
men had perished, and though not glori- 
ously on the battle-field or the sea-fight, 
they had not less perished in the service 
of their country ; and rarely has the most 
glorious death called forth more earnest 
tribute of admiration to sooth the afflic- 
tion of surviving kinsmen, than the he- 
roic calmness and devotion of the suffer- 
ers on this occasion received from their 
countrymen. In Parliament and in pri- 
vate it was felt and avowed, that there 
are deaths which shed more real lustre on 
the dead than those which are met in the 
heat and fury cf the fight. Death by the 
sword or the bullet is within the ordinary 
condition of the soldier’s career :—oppo- 
sed face to face with the foe—victory and 
glory the one issue, death in advancing 
his country’s cause the other—the soldier 
dies on the field asoldier’s death. But at 
sea, in the silence of: the night, in peace, 
no foe to grapple with, loss to the public 
service the one issue, no glorious action 
to be recounted—to meet death in the 
deep sea, with nerves braced to cold de- 
termination, to obey the command which 
restrains from action, and perhaps from 
safety, to prefer obedience to emperilling 
the lives of women and children, and to 
feel, collected and unappalled, the deck 
sink beneath them into the waves, does 
indeed infer moral and physical courage 
worthy the uttermost admiration. 
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STANZAS. 


On the loss of Her Majesty’s Frigate Birkenhead and to the Memory of Her Officers 
and Crew, and of the British Troops who perished in her. 


BY G. P. R, JAMES. 


Steer on, thou gallant Birkenhead 
Upon the sunny, sea, 

The wide Atlantic on the wind, 

And Afric on the lee. 


The day is calm, and bright, and still ; 
The breeze is light and mild: 

The Ocean plays around thy bow 

Like any sportive child. 


No boding bird of storm is there, 
No dolphins cross thy way: 
No mists were seen at morning’s dawn. 


No cloud obscures the day. 


And gallant hearts within thee sail, 
And woman’s smile is there : 

The soldier and the soldier’s wife, 

And children young and fair. 


For Britain sends her armed hands 
To curb a savage foe ; 
And hard it were, should storm or wreck 


O’ertake them as they go. 


Steer on, thou gallant Birkenhead : 
Thy course will soon be o’er: 

Above thy vane the noonday sun, 

And full in sight the shore. 


A sudden shock !—a sharp rebound! 
A noise of rushing waves ! 
And those who knew what meant the sound 


Thought of the ocean’s graves. 


She’s filling fast—she’s settling down. 
Launch all the boats with speed ! 
God help the brave—God strengthen them ; 
For ’tis an hour ‘of need! 
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The boats alas! what can they do, 
Tho’ sent again, again ? 

What can those boats, in one short hour, 
To save a thousand men ? 


But there are things more dear than life 
To ev’ry honest heart. 

But there are things more painful far 
Than with the loved to part. 


Forever! ’Tis a fearful word 
Yet who would hesitate, 

To bid the loved live on, and meet 
Alone the coming fate. 


Muster the crew !—Beat drums to arms! 
We go to meet a foe! 


Women and children, take ye hence! 
This is a time of woe. 


None but firm souls must here remain, 
None, none but nerves of steel, 

None but the eyes that drop no tears, ~ 
Whate’er the heart may feel. 


The Captain by the gangway stood : 
The crew were mustered there ; 
And serried ranks of bay’nets round 

Gleamed in the sunny air. 


He called the names—He manned the boats ; 
Woman and child descend, 

Unknowing that they leave to death 
Fond Husband, Father, Friend. 


No tear was in the soldier’s eye 
To fill their hearts with dread: 


No fond embrace—no parting word 


To bid them mourn the dead. 


Prepared, in battle line they stand, 
For whate’er fate befals, 

While deep and deeper in the tide 
The gallant vessel falls. 
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What matters it to those brave men 
A moment less or more? 

Death’s pang is o’er—love’s parting done: 

The loved are near the shore. 


** Now spread unto the breeze of heaven 
Britannia’s ensigns brave, 

Let standard, pennon, jack and flag 

Once more above us wave. 


* She sinks! she sinks! stand to your arms! 
A parting shot let fly ! 

We fear no foe—we dread no death, 

A salvo ere we die !” 


No rank was broke; no cheek turned pale, 
No tear their death to shame! 

They met the King of Terrors stern 

As sternly as he came. 


O’er flag and plume and bayonet 
The foaming billows roared, 
No shriek—no cry—one gallant cheer ; 
And on the waters poured. 


The eddying whirlpool softened down ; 
The waves sank silently, 

Where late the noble Birkenhead 

Sailed proudly o’er the sea. 


No marble monument can rise 
Above th’ heroic dead ; 

But none shall e’er, while honor lives 

Forget the Birkenhead. 


There’s room in Heaven—there’s fame on earth 
For him who nobly dies, 

And those beneath that sea have won 

Two immortalities, 


Vor. XXIV—14 
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THE VIRGINIA NAVY OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


Very early in the year 1781, the Tem- 
pest and the Jefferson, who had been en- 
joying a season of repose at the Chicka- 
hominy Yard, were ordered on duty. Less 
seems to be known in respect to the for- 
mer than of any of the State’s ships, but 
the latter brig had frequently made long 
and successful cruises. At the appear- 
ance of the French fleet off the Capes, 
those two vessels were detailed to perform 
the necessary services of tenders to the 
squadron, duties which to strangers on a 
foreign coast were of importance to them, 
in the way of giving information, piloting, 
and furnishing provisions. They were 
now under the command of Captains 
Markham and Travis. But their term 
of service soon expired. The fleet of our 
allies put to sea in search of a British 
squadron, and no sooner had they dis- 
appeared, when the enemy again entered 
the Chesapeake. All the Virginia vessels 
were now despatched far up the James 
River for safety from the overpowering 
force of frigates and tenders that swarm- 
ed in the Bay and Roads, and we shall 
soon find that even this step did not se- 
cure them in their retreat. But before 
recording the fate of these, it becomes 
necessary to refer to the capture of the 
sloop Liberty, which occurred in March 
of this year. She was on duty in York 
River and the neighboring waters, when 
very early one morning, whilst quietly 
riding at anchor, she was surprised by a 
flotilla of eight of the enemy’s boats. It 
was dark when they attacked the Liberty, 
and for a time the Virginians could scarce 
decide who their disagreeable neighbors 
were; but before even a show of defence 
could be made, the crew was overpow- 
ered by numbers and all made prisoners. 
This flotilla was manned by a party of 
marauders, who had been up Back River, 
committing depredations, and were now 
under cover of night making their way 
to their ships, and had reached this point 
just before the dawning of day. This 
vessel must not he confounded with others 


of the same name. The brig Liberty had 
already been captured, the schooner Lib- 
erty never was taken by the enemy, con- 
sequently this was the sloop bearing that 
popular name. 


It will be remembered that on a pre- 
ceding page of this narrative, it was men- 
tioned that at the appearance of the over- 
powering forces of the enemy in the 
waters of Virginia, her larger vessels had 
been hurried far up the James and Ap- 
pomattox Rivers for security. Many of 
their consorts had been taken at sea, and 
in the Chesapeake: but a few of the gal- 
leys were left, and these, flying before 
superior numbers, had secreted themselves 
at the heads of the smaller streams, and 
up the unfrequented inlets of the Bay. 

The last and most destructive blow 
was now about to be struck at the already 
paralyzed navy. Early in January 1781, 
the arch-traitor Arnold landed in Virgi- 
nia. It was acruel fate that brought him 
to the cavalier province of the South: and 
it is mortifying to know that perhaps the 
last and most effective thrust from the 
hand of an enemy, was dealt by this wor- 
thy emulator of Judas the apostate. So 
soon as the English were landed from 
their ships, preparations were made for a 
foray to the interior. Their object was 
not only the annoyance of the inhabitants 
and destruction of private property, but 
the seizure of public stores, supposed to 
be deposited at several points up the 
country. A force of about twelve hun- 
dred regulars and seamen under Arnold, 
moved up the James River early in the 
year 1781, meeting with comparatively 
no resistance. They landed at numerons 
points along the river, detailing parties 
upon their several errands of mischief, 
who always safely returned to their boats 
laden with spoils and provisions. The 
country was literally drained of men, so 
that the marauders frequently found none 
but women and children at the almost 
deserted mansions in their line of march, 
The only show of resistance was at Hood’s 
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where lay anchored some of the Virginia 
vessels. At this point, by the advice of 
La Fayette, a small fort had been con- 
structed, the remains of which may now 
be seen opposite the point of Weyanoke, 
nestled under the overshadowing cliffs. 
It mounted ten guns, and could be well 
defended by about sixty resolute men- 
Just before it, and commanded by its 
battery was “‘Seven Mile Reach,” a broad 
expanse of water upon which the stately 
mansion of Upper Brandon now looks. 
Arnold was attracted to this spot by the 
appearance of a force of vessels and men, 
but he did not advance sufficiently near 
to engage the fort. He chose rather to 
land a detachment under Lieutenant Col. 
Simcoe of the Queen’s Rangers, who by 
ascending the south bank of the river and 
turning the flank of the Americans, 
should attack them in rear, while he, 
with the main body should approach by 
water infront. The plan succeeded. The 
garrison, too small to spare a force to 
counteract the flank movement of the 
enemy, and having no further hope of 
successful. resistance, abandoned their 
guns and vessels. ‘“ Fort Eustace,” as it 
was called, was thus an easy conquest, 
and with it followed the destruction of all 
the vessels that had so recently been 
moored under its guns for safety. The 
names of these are not mentioned in the 
report of this expedition, as is the case 
with others which we shall soon see to 
have suffered the like misfortune. 

But it is not our purpose to trace the 
history of Arnold’s depredations in Vir- 
ginia, except as connected with the re- 
peated blows dealt by him to her already 
diminished marine. 

Soon after the destruction of the post at 
Hood’s, he fell down the river with his 
whole force, and retired to Portsmouth, 
where the British were fortified. But 
later in the spring, General Phillips and 
himself, with a much larger body of troops, 
again appeared up James River, re-enact- 
ing the same scenes, and meeting with 
but little resistance, except at Petersburg. 
Here Phillips, it is known, was taken ill 
of a fever and died. Arnold was left in 
command; and after destroying tobacco 
and stores, and vessels, both afloat and on 
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the stocks at that place, he was soon on 
his march to Manchester and Richmond, 
tempted thither by large deposits of pub- 
lic and private property. In his reports 
of these operations he dwells upon partic- 
ulars, so that there cannot be much doubt 
of the accuracy of his proceedings, except 
in one instance which we propose now to 
lay before the reader. Ina letter from 
himself to Sir Henry Clinton, the follow- 
ing language occurs, in giving the details 
of these operations: ‘‘Finding the enemy 
had very considerable force of ships five 
miles above Osborne’s drawn up in a line 
to oppose us, I sent a flag to the Commo- 
dore, proposing to treat with him for the 
surrender of his fleet, which he refused, 
with the answer that he was determined to 
defend it to the last extremity,” &e. 

Who this Commodore was we do not 
know, but suppose it was Captain Lewis, 
who about this period had command of 
numerous small vessels and barges, with 
which he had been ordered to supply the 
troops in the lower James and about Wil- 
liamsburg with provisions. Upon the ap- 
proach of the enemy he doubtless had re- 
tired to this remote part of the river 
where were already moored the largest of 
the Virginia vessels, because the water 
was sufficiently deep to float them safely. 

Arnold, who wrote this account himself, 
then proceeds: “I immediately ordered 
two 6- and two 3-pounders, brass field 
pieces, to a bank of the river, nearly level 
with the water, and within one hundred 
yards of the Tempest, a twenty gun State- 
ship, which began immediately to fire 
upon us, as did the Renown of 26 guns, 
the Jefferson, a State-brigantine of 14 
guns, and several other armed ships and 
brigantines ; about two or three hundred 
militia on the opposite shore, at the same 
time kept up a heavy fire of musketry 
upon us. Notwithstanding which, the 
fire of the artillery, under the direction 
of Captain Fage and Lieutenant Rogers, 
took such place that the ships were obliged 
to strike their colors and the militia drove 
from the opposite shore. Want of boats, 
and the wind blowing hard, prevented our 
capturing many of the seamen who took 
to their boats and escaped on shore, but 
not without first scuttling and setting fire 
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to some of their ships which could not be 
saved. Two ships, five sloops and two 
schooners loaded with tobacco, cordage, 
flour, &c., fell into our hands. Four ships, 
five brigantines and a number of small 
vessels were sunk and burnt—not a man 
killed or wounded,” 

In this one-sided and disingenuous ac- 
count the traitor has strikingly illustra- 
his mendacious proclivity. Wewould not 
do even Arnold injustice, but the facts 
are against him in this last and fatal blow 
to the Virginia Navy. Any candid mind, 
upon reading the preceding account, will 
immediately perceive its recklessness of 
statement, and the evident attempt to pro- 
duce a strong impression of the value of 
his services, upon Sir Henry Clinton. In 
the outset, he is wrong in stating that 
those vessels were drawn up in line to 
oppose him: they had been sent to that 
point for safety, since the enemy had 
landed much further down the river, and 
it was hoped would not discover their 
hiding place; moreover, he was marching 
on land and as he says, had no boats; 
how then could vessels be drawn up in 
line to receive a land force approaching 
by different routes? It is doubtless true 
that when he demanded the surrender of 
the entire fleet, he received the answer 
mentioned ; for the gallant Viginian could 
not be expected to yield without even a 
show of resistance, Again, does it accord 
with even a remote probability, that four 
small field pieces, no matter how well 
served, could successfully contend with 
such a number of guns as he acknow- 
ledged were on board the Virginian ships, 
unless under: most extraordinary advan- 
tages? And when it is remembered, too, 
that during all this, his men were sustain- 
ing a “heavy fire of musquetry,” from the 
opposite shore, we must suppose them to 
have been more than bullet proof, not 
even to have received the slightest hurt 
whatever ; for he closes his uncandid nar- 
rative by the assurance that no one was 
killed or wounded. How then, it will be 
asked, did Arnold manage to capture and 
destroy with so small a force, so many 
large vessels, mounting some fifty guns 
or more? The facts, as they have been 
given to us by one whose ancestral abode 
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was not far from the scene of this disas- 
ter, and who has heard them from eye- 
witnesses, are these: the Virginia ves- 
sels were moored in deep water close 
under the shore, which, at that point, 
rose high above the river, and was 
crowned with a growth of bushes and 
thicket. They were strung along the 
bank, one astern of the other, and in 
very close proximity. In this position 
they had been secured by their anchors 
and by lines to the river bank. At the 
approach of the enemy, some of them 
may have been eased off into the chan- 
nel so that their guns could be used, but 
this seems to be uncertain. Arnold, who 
had been a sailor himself, saw at a glance 
that from the position of the vessels, he 
could, by placing a few guns out of reach 
of those on their decks, command the 
whole flotilla. And this he did. The four 
guns so well served by his officers, were 
posted upon a high bank, from which 
they played down upon the exposed decks 
of his unfortunate foe, who could not suffi- 
ciently elevate their pieces to reply to 
such an unequal fight. The consequence 
was that the seamen were driven to their 
boats, and escaped to the opposite shore, 
rather than stand and be killed without 
the chance of even a doubtful resistance. 
It is easily understood, too, why none of 
the enemy were killed or wounded. The 
militia on ‘the opposite shore” were not 
only too far off, but were not as numer- 
ous as he would have Sir Henry believe. 
In addition to this, Arnold’s men were to 
a great degree hid by the growth along 
the brow of the overhanging bank, and 
consequently presented very indistinct 
marks to the aim of the Virginians in the 
opposite woods, . 

Had the invader, in his narrative of 
these events, given a candid statement, 
he might be left in quiet possession of all 
the merit due to his services on this occa- 
sion. It was but one of the numerous 
reverses ever found in the fate of war; 
and was to be borne with philosophic for- 
titude. But granting that the explana- 
tion we have just given is itself untrue, 
there yet remains upon the reader’s mind, 
from a careful perusal of his report to 
Clinton, at least a doubt of its accuracy 
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of statement. It is next to impossible 
that four small pieces of artillery, even 
well served, could successfully stand the 
fire of even a dozen guns tolerably man- 
ned, at the distance of only “‘ one hun- 
dred yards.” It is clear then, that the 
British must have had a great advantage 
of some sort. That there were men 
enough on the Virginian vessels is proved 
by their own account, for they escaped in 
their boats after setting fire to several of 
the ships. We do not doubt the truth of 
the statement made above, as entirely 
satisfactory in relieving the unfortunate 
Americans from any suspicion of want of 
gallantry on this occasion. 

It will be seen from the list of vessels 
here destroyed and carried off that the 
navy was well nigh crushed entirely by 
this blow. The Tempest, the Renown, 
the Jefferson, are mentioned by name; in 
addition to these, twelve vessels of all 
sizes fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Nine large, ‘and a number of small ves- 
sels were sunk and burnt.” Here, then, 
was a loss of twenty-one at asingle stroke, 
most of whom were armed on State ac- 
count, 

The depredations of the enemy did not 
end here. In the language of the same 
report he continues: “‘the same evening 
we returned to Warwick, destroyed flour, 
Col. Carey’s fine mills and warehouses, 
anda large ship and brigantine afloat, 
three vessels on the stocks, public rope- 


walks,” &c. No mention is made of armed . 


vessels in this disaster, but it is most pro- 
bable some were amongst those destroyed. 
This occurrence was on the 20th May. 
From Osborne’s, some twenty odd miles 
below Manchester, he had gone to the 
latter place, destroyed ‘‘one thousand 
hogsheads of tobacco,” and was now at 
Warwick. 

After waiting for the scouting and for- 
aging parties he had dispatched to various 
places above Richmond, he now again 
retired down the river, near the mouth of 
Chickahominy ; on the 27th, he fell in 
with Lieutenant Col. Abercrombie, who 
had been sent to destroy the public pro- 
perty at the State-shipyard in that stream. 
In this he had succeeded to his heart’s 
content; having surprised the few sol- 
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diers and operatives left at that post, and 
demolished all the buildings and numer- 
ous vessels, some on the stocks and some 
afloat. Amongst the latter, were the 
ships Thetis, and Dragon, the Rattlesnake, 
and the Page galley, Abercrombie here 
joined the forces of the traitor, of whom 
we hear no more after these events, ex- 
cept that the fates were favoring his safe 
retreat from Virginia, when it was ardent- 
ly hoped he would have fallen into the 
hands of those sent to intercept him. 

In the foregoing accounts, it will be 
remembered that the ship Renown is par- 
ticularly mentioned amongst the vessels 
destroyed at Osborne’s. According toa 
communication to be seen in the Virginia 
Historical Register, this ship was lost in 
the West Indies, in company with nume- 
rous others, after having been chased by 
an overpowering force of the enemy, who 
finally captured them, although in a neu- 
tral port, and under the guns of a Dutch 
fortress. If this be true there must have 
been two “Renown” ships in the State’s 
service. The one captured in the West 
Indies may have been a privateer, thus 
accounting for the apparent contradic- 
tion. Certain it is, though, that Arnold 
would not have so distinctly mentioned 
her name and force, had not such a vessel 
fallen into his hands, It is barely possi- 
ble that the Renown had escaped from 
her captors, at sea, and made her way 
back to James River, to meet eventually 
with a sadder fate: this, though, is mere 
conjecture. 

We cannot leave these accounts of the 
destruction at Osborne’s without referring 
to the report of Lieutenant Col. Simcoe, 
who was present and witnessed all of the 
operations on that occasion. It will be 
observed that he says much to establish 
the truth of the narrative, which we have 
received from the source alluded to before. 
Simcoe, although commanding a partizan 
corps of provincial loyalists, was a most 
estimable and humane gentleman, whose 
conduct during the whole war always 
presented a strong contrast with that of 
his unscrupulous compeer Banaster Tarle- 
ton. In his account, after speaking of 
Arnold’s summons to surrender, &c., he 
says: “The enemy answered that they 
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were determined and ready to defend their 
ships, and would sink them rather than 
surrender, &c. * * * Gen. 
Arnold stationed Lieut. Rogers with two 
3-pounders, near the stern of a large ship 
which had springs upon her cable. With 
difficulty she brought her broadside to 
bear and returned a smart fire, when Cap- 
tain Fage, with two 6-pounders, opened 
from an unexpected quarter, with great ef- 
fect. Lieutenant Col. Simcoe placed the 
Queen’s Rangers out of the line of fire, 
and directed Lieut. Spencer, who had 
been sent to reconnoitre the left, to con- 
duct some Yagers by a route partly cov- 
ered by ditches, within thirty yards of her 
stern. Luckily she had loaded her guns 
with round shot, expecting that the prin- 
cipal attack would have been made by 
water—grape shot must have inevitably 
killed or driven the artillery from their 
guns. Gen. Arnold sent orders to Lieu- 
tenant Col. Simcoe to march the Queen’s 
Rangers to the shore, and to fire mus- 
quetry at the ship; he was preparing to 
execute this order, when, what he shall 
ever esteem as a most furtunate shot, cut 
a spring cable and threw the ship round; 
in this situation, the crew, exposed to 
the raking of Lieut. Rogers’ cannon, and 
whoever appeared on deck, to the fire of 
the Yagers, and despairing of assistance 
from the remainder of the ill-stationed 
fleet, were frightened and took to their 
boats to escape,” ke., &e. 

The wnexpected quurter referred to here, 
was doubtless from the high bluff before 
mentioned ; and it may readily be seen 
from the difficulty the Americans had in 
bringing this single ship into action, from 
the disadvantages of an ill-stationed fleet, 
and from the galling fire of those lurking 
in the ditches, that they fought under 
most adverse circumstances, It was the 
opinion of Simcoe that if they had loaded 
their guns with grape shot, Rogers’ two 
pieces would soon have been silenced after 
the ship’s broadside had been brought to 
bear upon them; but we doubt whether 
the poor fellows had any such shot, else 
they would have also tried their effect 
upon the lurking Yagers, who so cruelly 
annoyed them at thirty yards only from 
the stern of their vessel. 
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On the whole, it is evident from his 
straightforward and manly account, that 
Simcoe is disposed to do his enemies jus- 
tice; at the same time, that he rather in- 
timates a doubt of Arnold’s prudence in 
the order sent to him, to bring the Ran- 
gers within reach of the Virginians’ can- 
non. What he deemed as a “ most fortu- 
nate shot” had accidentally cut her cable 
and rendered this manceuvre unnecessary. 
The truth is, it may be remarked in this 
connection, that the traitor never was a 
favorite with those who made use of his 
treason; for good authority establishes 
the fact, that when Clinton sent him to 
Virginia, he also sent two to watch his 
movements. Phillips and Dundas had 
both secret orders to this effect. 

The last action on the water during the 
Revolution, of which we have any account, 
was that known to some as “'The Battle 
of the Barges,” but which should be 
more properly recorded as the ‘‘ Battle of 
Kedge’s or Cagey’s Strait.” It occurred 
on the 30th November, 1782, the very day 
on which the preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Paris. The name we chovuse to 
give it here, is from the fact that the ac- 
tion took place off Tangier Islands and 
very near to a strait dividing two of 
them, just within the line of the waters 
of Virginia. It properly belongs to the 
history of the Maryland marine of that 
period, the fleet of barges engaged with 
the enemy having been for the most part, 
manned by Marylanders and commanded 
by an officer of that State. But we shall 
see hereafter that Virginia is fully entitled 
to a share of the honor which the gallant- 
ry of some of her sons aided in winning 
on that bloody day. From the accounts 
given, it was one of the most desperately 
contested fights of the war, whether on 
land or on the water; one where the per- 
sonal prowess of each combatant was fully 
tested, where foe met foe, hand to hand 
and eye toeye. The terrible familiarity 
of personal contact in such encounters is 
far from agreeable, and the courage of 
men is rarely subjected to a more severe 
trial than when they are engaged in com- 
bats of this character. The respectful 
distance from each other of large masses 
of soldiery, exchanging hostile missiles in 
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‘all the pomp and circumstance of glori- 
ous war,’’ not only presents to the beholder 
a magnificent pageant, but certainly di- 
minishes the chances of individual injury 
in proportion to the numbers engaged ; this 
becomes especially the case with those 
whose personal safety is ensured by an 
official remoteness from the scene of 
action. Butin the deadly charge, when 
the storm of war bursts upon contending 
hosts, whose thunders have but been mut- 
tering mutual complaints, and when in 
closer contact they meet in actual com- 
bat, the stoutest heart, and the steadiest 
nerves may sometimes be forgiven, should 
they recoil from the murderous touch of 
cold steel. It is from this most excusable 
weakness that comes the terrible invinci- 
bility of regiments of bayonets, impelled 
by strong arms and an unrelenting dis- 
cipline. In this “Battle of Cagey’s 
Strait,” we shall find that both Mary- 
landers and Virginians, so far as they 
had occasion to display it, certainly vindi- 
cated their claim to courage of the high- 
est order; for although they were over- 
come, it was only after a bloody hand to 
hand struggle with cutlass and boarding- 
pike, amidst a storm of bullets and other 
missiles, and when nearly all the Ameri- 
cans had either been killed or wounded, 
that they finally yielded to superior num- 
bers. But before passing to the particu- 
lars of this action, it is proper that we 
should state, for the sake of all parties 
interested, that in the account given by 
the historian of the Maryland marine of 
that period, from some cause or other, all 
the facts seem not to have peen known to 
him. This is to be regretted, inasmuch 
as it has thereby deprived some of the 
actors of the credit due to their gallantry 
in this affair, at the same time that it has 
failed to put in its true light before the 
world the conduct of others. This will 
be better understood hereafter, when the 
reader shall have been made fully aware 
of all the circumstances. 

A flotilla of barges, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Whaley, had been 
sent out by the public authorities of 
Maryland, for the protection of the shores 
of that State, against expeditions of the 
same description fitted out by the enemy. 
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These latter were manned partly by 
seamen from the British ships, but chiefly 
by tories and refugees of the most aban- 
doned character, whose descents upon 
the property of the defenceless inhabit- 
ants were generally accompanied with 
atrocities more worthy of buccaneers 
than of men engaged in civilized war- 
fare. Whilst Whaley was cruising in 
that part of the Chesapeake known as 
“ the Sound,” off Somerset county, Mary- 
land, he descried, some distance to the 
westward, the enemy’s fleet of boats, 
commanded by a bold and hardy Scotch- 
man, who, doubtless, by way of adding 
additional terror to his presence in those 
waters, had adopted the generic name of 
Kidd. He must not, therefore, be con- 
founded with his redoubtable name-sake, 
the great pirate of the western seas, who 
had long since been taken, whilst walk- 
ing the streets of Boston, carried to Eng- 


land and executed. The British flotilla, 


numbering six large barges, filled with 
men, was too powerful for Whaley’s 
force, and he therefore thought it more 
prudent to take refuge in Onancock creek, 
Virginia, where he hoped to get such re- 
inforcements as would enable him to pur- 
sue and attack his more powerful adver- 
sary. Jn this he was not mistaken. It 
was court day in Acsomac when he 
landed ; and the people were, no doubt, 
assembled in their usual numbers, talk- 
ing over the events of the times, and ex- 
changing the ordinary salutations, com- 
mon on such occasions in Virginia. 

Col. John Cropper, the grandfather of 
the present distinguished Governor of 
Virginia, was then in command of the 
mnilitia of that part of the country, and 
to him the Marylander applied for aid. 
Luckily the message found him at home, 
and within reach of means to meet the 
call immediately. The gallant Cropper 
had but to proceed to the court-green 
an announce the fact that volunteers were 
wanted to aid their brothers of a sister 
State against the common enemy, when 
at once he found himself at the head of 
a considerable reinforcement, which he 
promptly led to the aid of Commodore 
Whaley. Col. Cropper, Major Smith 
Snead, and Capt. Thomas Parker, offi- 
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cers of the continental line; Lieut. Snead, 
Lieut. Christian, Captain Reville, and a 
number of militia, went on board the 
Maryland fleet, while a Virginia barge 
called the ‘* Victory” was also manned by 
the remainder of the volunteers, and 
joined the expedition. Many of these 
men did not even take time to inform 
their families of the step they were about 
to take, so unexpected had been the call 
for their services, so promptly had they 
responded to itssummons. Most of them 
never returned to the firesides they had 
left, but went down to watery graves 
within sight of the homes they died de- 
fending. 

Full of hope and eager to engage the 
enemy, Whaley now shaped his course 
towards Tangier Islands, in which direc- 
tion he had last seen Kidd’s fleet. A few 
hours’ sail brought him in sight of the 
latter, drawn up in line of battle off 
Cagey’s Strait, some twenty miles north 
of the mouth of Onancock creek. It 
may be well to remark here that these 
barges, both British and American, were 
propelled by means of sails as well as 
oarsmen, and as will be secn hereafter, 
were armed with guns of considerable 
size. 

Commodore Whaley is said to have 
been a very brave man, but unnecessarily 
rash and ungovernable, as his conduct on 
this occasion proved. His barge, the 
‘ Protector,” was a better sailer than her 
consorts, and was now leaving the re- 
mainder of the fleet too far in rear to en- 
sure a simultaneous attack on the part of 
his whole force. This state of things 
was so apparent, that he was importuned 
by Col. Cropper, and the other officers, 
to lay to and await their arrival before 
commencing the action; but disregard- 
ing this advice, he signalled the others to 
follow and boldly advanced to attack the 
British line with his single boat. 

At his approach the whole fire of the 
enemy was directed upon the ‘ Protec- 
tor” with terrible effect ; but she as gal- 
lantly sustained and returned it, still 
shortening the distance between herself 
and her adversaries. The conflict was 
bloody and obstinately maintained on 
both sides; and had the remainder of the 


American force been near at hand the 
result would certainly have been more 
honorable to their arms than it was. But 
at this stage of the fight, when unaided 
she was bearing the whole brunt of the 
enemy’s attack, the magazine of the Pro- 
tector blew up, killing and wounding 
many of her men, and causing others to 
leap into the water to escape the pain of 
being burned to death. Even then the 
remainder of her heroic crew did not 
yield, but fought desperately, defending 
themselves against the attack of the 
“Kidnapper,” a barge of the enemy, 
which had advanced to board the “ Pro- 
tector.” In this position they would 
doubtless have maintained themselves, 
hoping that their comrades would soon 
arrive at the scene of action and reclaim 
the fortunes of the day. Instead of this, 
to their great mortification and disap- 
pointment, the remaining three barges, 
filled with Marylanders, were seen in 
full retreat, retiring ingloriously without 
having fired a shot, and leaving their 
brave countrymen to the mercy of the 
enemy. We say they were altogether 
the Marylanders, for it is known that the 
Virginia barge, the “ Victory,” which 
had been manned by the volunteers who 
could not go on Whaley’s boats, had 
unfortunately got aground before she 
reached the mouth of Onancock creek, 
and consequently was not amongst the 
fugitives. It may be safely affirmed that 
had she been within reach of the field of 
battle, the Protector and her heroic crew 
would have had a more faithful ally. 
We cannot admit that the panic conse- 
quent upon the explosion on board the 
latter would have induced conduct so 
pusillanimous on the part of the Vir- 
ginians. Col. Cropper, who was at 
Whaley’s side in the Protector, was 
known by them to be a gallant gentle- 
man, already scarred and worn by the 
severities of the late disastrous cam- 
paigns in the Jerseys, under Washington, 
and they could never have thus deserted 
one who had both deserved and received 
the approbation of that illustrious chief. 

The gallant: conduct of Whaley and 
his Marylanders, and Cropper and his 
Virginians, commends itself the more to 
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our admiration that they were thus basely 
deserted ; especially as the enemy after- 
wards acknowledged, they were about to 
abandon the fight when the explosion 
took place on board the Protector, but 
that the accident had caused them to 
take fresh courage in maintaining the at- 
tack. Before this unfortunate occurence 
the enemy must have been reduced to 
considerable straits, for the Protector, in 
her gallant charge upon their whole line, 
had so directed her fire as, one by one, to 
have caused four of their boats to strike. 
The victory, therefore, was actually hers, 
and the fortunes of the day would have 
been doubly secured had her consorts not 
behaved so ingloriously; the enemy’s 
courage would never have revived had 
they been present. 

The reader may now understand the 
reference made above to the abseuce of 
some of the facts, in the accounts of this 
action, heretofore received as complete, 
and is thereby enabled to do justice to 
all parties concerned. 

Whaley and most of his officers were 
killed or wounded, and upon the death of 
the former Col. Cropper was left in com- 
mand, He, too, was numbered amongst 
the wounded soon after the fall of the 
Commodore, and was finally compelled 
to surrender the shattered ‘ Protector” 
and the remnant of her gallant crew to 
the enemy. Col. Cropper would, himself, 
have been killed on this occasion but for 
the timely interposition of a negro man, 
who had been one of his family servants 
and had been carried off by Kidd’s ma- 
rauders sometime previous to this date. 
While fighting by Whaley’s side he had 
received several severe wounds, one of 
which, a sabre cut, had lain his scalp 
open entirely across the crown of the 
head. In this condition, and whilst de- 
fending himself with a musket and bayo- 
net, he was attacked. by two white men 
and a brawny negro, One of his assail- 
ants, while in the act of dealing him a 
blow with a heavy gun-rammer, had his 
lower jaw entirely carried away by a 
shot; but in the agony of death, as if by 
a violent spasmodic effort, he brought 
down the whole force of his frantic 
strength upon Cropper’s already wounded 


head. This sent the latter to the bottom 
of the barge, apparently dead. Just at 
this moment the negro advanced, cutlass 
in hand, and was about to make sure his 
destruction by piercing his body through. 
But in an instant he recognized the pros- 
trate form and pale features of his former 
master, and breaking out into exclama- 
tions of surprise and affection, begged of 
the others that his life might be spared. 
As we shall see hereafter, this was not 
the first time Col. Cropper had had evi- 
dence of the attachment of those who 
doubtless had reason to appreciate the 
good qualities of his heart. 

The remains of the brave Commodore 
Whaley were deposited by his comrades 
on the lonely beach of one of these is- 
lands, where they now rest, “ unhonored 
and unsung,” except by the “ sounding 
sea” as its waves break and moan upon 
the shore. 

Out of sixty-five men, the American 
barge lost fifty-four, killed and wounded; 
eleven only being left unhurt as prisoners 
of war. This circumstance is sufficient 
in itself to show how obstinately they 
had contested the victory, and how much 
they had needed the help of their cow- 
ardly associates. 

A day or two after the action, Capt. 
Kidd, not having accommodations on 
board his fleet for the wounded, entered 
into terms with Col. Cropper, by which 
the American prisoners were to be sent 
ashore on parole, and the wounded of 
both parties to receive the same care and 
attention from proper persons, selected 
by the latter. The galleys engaged in 
this affair were capable of carrying 
seventy-five men each, and mounted 
eighteen-pound guns, besides pieces of a 
smaller calibre. Thus ended the “ Battle 
of Cagey’s Strait;” all of the facts of 
which are well authenticated, not only by 
the testimony of Col. Cropper himself, 
whose letter will be found below, giving 
the details as they occurred under his 
own eye, but also by that of another most 
intelligent gentleman, who says he has 
often listened with interest to the narra- 
tive, from the lips of some who long sur- 
vived the troubles of the Revolution, and 
who, as soldiers are wont to do, ‘ would 
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shoulder their crutches and fight their 
battles o’er again.” 

This letter was sent to Col. Wm. Da- 
vies, his superior in command, and was 
forwarded by Major J. Poulson. It was 
dated, from Accomac, 6th December, 
1782, but a few days after the encounter 
with Kidd, and reads thus— 


“Dear Sir. 

“On the 28th ultimo, I received a let- 
ter from Commodore Whaley, requesting 
a number of militia to full man his fleet, 
in consequence of his intention to attack 
the enemy’s barges then off Onancock. 
In compliance with which request, on the 
29th I went on board his fleet myself, with 
twenty-five volunteers of the Accomac 
militia. On the 30th, at the head of Ca- 
gey’s Straits (or Kedge’s) we fell in with 
and engaged the enemy. When we ap- 
proached them, within about three bun- 
dred yards, and the fire began to be se- 
rious our barges all ran away except the 
Commodore’s, the “ Protector,” in which 
was Major Smith Snead, Capt. Thomas 
Parker, Captain William Snead, myself 
and, five other volunteers. This dastard- 
ly conduct of our comrades brought on 
our barge the whole fire of the enemy, 
which was very severe, and it was as se- 
verely answered by the Protector, until 
the enemy’s six barges were within fifty 
yards, when most unfortunately the car- 
tridges of our short eighteen-pounders 
caught fire amid-ships; the explosion of 
which burned three or four people to 
death, and caused five or six more, all 
a-fire to leap overboard, and the alarm of 
the barges’ blowing up made several 
others swim for their lives. The enemy 
almost determined to retreat from our 
fire, as they told us afterwards, took 
new spirit at this disaster and pushed up 
with redoubled fury. On the other hand, 
our people opposed them with the most 
daring resolution. There was one con- 
tinued shower of musket balls, boarding 
pikes, cutlass, cold shot and iron stan- 
sails, for eight or ten minutes, till greatly 
overpowered by numbers, and having all 
the officers of the barge killed and wound- 
ed, we struck to them, after having 
wounded their Commodore, killed one 
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Captain, wounded anot:er, killed and 
wounded several of their inferior officers, 
and killed and wounded fifteen of the 
Kidnapper’s crew, the barge which first 
boarded us. Commodore Whaley was 
shot down a little before the enemy board- 
ed, acting the part of a cool, intrepid, 
gallant officer; Captain Joseph Handy 
fell nigh the same time, nobly fighting 
with one arm after the loss of the other— 
Captain Levin Handy was badly wound- 
ed. There went to action in the Protec- 
tor sixty-five’ men ; twenty-five of them 
were killed and drowned, twenty-nine 
were wounded, some of whom are since 
dead and eleven only escaped being 
wounded, most of whom leaped into the 
water to save themselves from the explo- 
sion. At the foot you have a particular 
account of the loss sustained by the vol- 
unteers on board the Protector. After 
the surrender I entered into an agree- 
ment with Commodore Kidd to take 
ashore such of his wounded as chose to 
go and to have them nursed and attended, 
at the public expense, upon condition 
that he would parole all our prisoners, 
as well the unhurt as the wounded; 
which agreement I hope will meet the 
approbation of his Excellency in Coun- 
cil and the Assembly. Being very much 
disordered with my wounds, I am scarce- 
ly able to write, therefore I beg leave to 
subscribe myself, 
“Your most respectful servant, 
“ Joun Cropper, Jnr. 


“« Major Smith Snead was wounded with 
a cutlass in the head, and boarding pikd 
in the arm, and a contusion of a cold 
shot in his body. 

“ Captain William Snead was wounded 
in the head with a cutlass, and had his 
arm broke with a musket ball. 

“ Captain George Christian was killed 
with a musket ball. 

* Mr. John Reville was wounded in the 
arm with a musket ball, and on the head 
with a cutlass. 

“ Captain Thomas Parker, Mr, William 
Gibb, and Mr. Evans, escaped being 
wounded, probably by leaping overboard 
at the alarm of the barge blowing up. 

“ Myself was wounded by a cutlass on 
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the head, slightly by a pike on the face 
and thigh, slightly by a cutlass on the 
shoulders, and after the surrender was 
knocked down by a four pound rammer, 
the blow of which was unfortunately 
near upon the same place, where the cut- 
lass hit. 

“You will dome a most singular favour 
to excuse the sally I took in the barge, and 
have me exchanged as soon as possible. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“ J. Croprer, Jnr.” 


This letter is most characteristic of its 
chivalrous author, and, as will be per- 
ceived, gives a succinct account of the 
battle, differing in but one respect from 
that which we have received from the 
source alluded to above. Col. Cropper 
states that the Maryland barges fied from 
the scene of action when “we (they) 
were within about three hundred yards, 
and the fire began to be serious, &c.,” 
thus leaving the reader to suppose that 
the whole force was together at that dis- 
tance from the enemy. In this he was 
probably mistaken, as the fugitives were 
far behind the ‘“ Protector,’ who he, 
himself, states to have been within fifty 
yards of the enemy when the explosion 
of her magazine took place, and from 
her proximity, was thereby sustaining 
the concentrated fire of the whole British 
line. Had they been so nearly within 
range of the enemy’s shot, it is not to be 
supposed that the latter would thus have 
allowed them to retire unmoiested ; espe- 
cially when they found themselves so 
suddenly rid of their troublesome neigh- 
bor by an untimely accident. The truth 
is, that upon the explosion a panic spread 
such consternation among the Maryland- 
ers, that they lost their presence of mind, 
and could not be induced to approach 
nearer to the scene of action. Had they 
been in such a position, as supposed by 
Col. Cropper, they could not possibly 
have avoided becoming entangled in the 
fight. 

But, by far the most striking feature of 
this report to Colonel Davis, is the apolo- 
getic tone in which, as his subaltern, he 


begs, as a “most singular favour,” that 
he may be, forgiven the “sally” he took 
against the enemies of his common coun- 
try. In this the gallant Colonel’s loyalty 
to the commission of his own state, under 
which he commanded the militia of that 
part of the country, was only to be sur- 
passed by a heroism as modest as it was 
generous. The dauntless patriot was 
anxious too to be “exchanged as soon as 
possible ;”’ and we doubt not, though now 
battered and bruised, “and very much 
disordered” by his wounds, would soon 
have been ready to attempt just such 
another sally should the opportunity offer 
itself. 

On this, as well as on every other occa- 
sion afforded them, the British manifested 
their usual barbarity towards the Ameri- 
cans. It is stated upon good authority 
that many of the latter could have been 
saved from drowning, when the ‘“ Protec- 
tor” blew up, but as they were clinging 
in desperation to the gunwales of the 
drifting barges, the enemy caused them 
to drop back into the water, by chopping 
off their hands at the wrists. 

In connection with this memorable ac- 
tion numerous anecdotes are related illus- 
trating the personal peculiarities of those 
who took part in it—one or two of which 
may not be out of place in a narrative of 
this sort. We give them almost in the 
very language of one,* who having per- 
sonally known and conversed with some 
of our heroes, still retains them fresh in 
his memory. 

Among tliose who were thrown into the 
Bay by the explosion was a sturdy Scotch- 
man William Gibb, Esqr., for many 
years the Deputy Clerk of Accomac 
County Court. He could not swim, and 
was sinking when his friend and neigh- 
bor Capt. Thomas Parker seized him by 
the hair, and kept him afloat until they 
both were picked up by the enemy, who 
had now become sated with slaughter of 
their defenceless foes. As long as the 
grateful Scot lived, which was forty-five 
years after the battle, on the 30th of No- 
vember every year he had at his house a 
great feast to which he invited all the 





* Thomas R. Joynes, Sr., of Accomac. 
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survivors of that terrible occasion. This 
he styled the Feast of the “swim swim 
nati” in imitation of the order of the 
“ Cincinnati’ “that had been estab- 
lished by some of the officers of the Rev- 
olution. Of course Captain, (now Col. 
Parker) was one of the most honoured 
guest, and Mr. Gibb always insisted, if 
anything occurred to detain his friend, 
“that the chicken-pie must never be cut 
until ‘Tommy’ had arrived.” 

Even after his having been saved from 
drowning, Gibb was probably again in- 
debted to Capt. Parker for his life, Kidd 
was also a Scotchman, and looked upon 
tho former not as a countryman but as 
a rebel of the worst stamp, treating him 
much more roughly than he did the Amer- 
icans, and swearing continually that he 
should be hung upon the first tree they 
found. Poor Gibb, already exhausted 
and prostrate in the bottom of the barge, 
where he had been thrust by his unrelent- 
ing captors, upon hearing this was afraid 
to show even signs of remaining life, and 
would probably have died from his accu- 
mulated misfortunes. But the ingenuity 
of his once tried friend succeeded in the 
end, in restoring to him both life and 
hope. Parker who by his frankness, and 
manly bonhommie, had gained the hearts 
of his hardy foes, knew that Gibb rel- 
ished the taste of “fire water,’ better 
than he did salt-water, and seeing that he 
could not long survive without stimulants 
of some sort, succeeded in procuring a 
supply of spirit for himself, which he 
professed to use upon his own wounds. 
He was aware of the power of sympathy, 
and placing himself so that Gibb could 
both see and hear what he did, he poured 
out the liquor so that its grateful rippling 
could reach the ear of the Scot, then, 
having retained half of it, he slowly and 
gradually swallowed the other. The ex- 
periment succeeded. Gibb not only 
opened his eyes, but by the time Parker 
had emptied his cup, the thirsty tongue 
of the Scotchman was ont to its full ex- 
tent, speaking a silent but effective ap- 
peal for some of the “elixir of life.” 
The Buccaneer chief was a man; he 
could not withstand such a demand upon 
his generosity. His suffering country- 
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man was not only relieved, but by the 
kind influences of Parker, was so far 
restored to the favour of Kidd that the 
latter consented to his exchange, instead 
of his execution. 

It will be remembered that when ap- 
plication was made to Colonel Cropper 
for assistance, the volunteers did not take 
time to repair to their homes before join- 
ing Whaley’s flotilla, This resulted in 
another incident, whereby a most worthy 
officer was subjected to considerable in- 
convenience and chagrin. Captain Par- 
ker was dressed in his continental uni- 
form, but Major Snead his superior in the 
service was in citizens’ dress. After they 
became prisoners of war, the latter ear- 
nestly requested his companions to re- 
frain from addressing him as “ Major” 
because if his rank should thereby be- 
come known, it would be much more dif- 
ficult for him to effect an exchange. Of 
course Parker’s rank was immediately dis- 
covered, and contrary to his expectation, 
and doubtless from the favor he had 
gained in the sight of his captors, he 
was treated with unusual respect and at- 
tention. He had frequently been invi- 
ted to dine, from barge to barge, when- 
ever they had anything better than com- 
mon for dinner, while his immediate 
commander Major Snead was treated as 
acommoa soldier. Several times, when 
Parker was pacing the half deck of Kidd’s 
barge, it happened that the unfortunate 
Major would be near by, or perhaps a lit- 
tle in their way; Kidd on these occasions 
would say to him, in the roughest man- 
ner, “Get out of the way, you d d 
rebel, and let the Captain pass. ” 

Such incidentsas these though of no real 
importance in themselves, go far to show 
the tone and temper of the men, who en- 
dured the vicissitudes of our Revolution- 
ary struggle. There are others of higher 
import, and of more decided character ; 
others still preserved in the memories of 
some, which if recorded in their proper 
relations with the times they illustrate, 
would assume, more the form of fiction, 
than of truth. Indeed the war from its 
beginning to its end teemed with such. 
Every regiment that marched to battle, 
every expedition that sallied forth on its 



















errand of doubt and danger, has traced 
its career with interest, sufficient to adorn 
tho pages of romance. In the annals of 
the heroic age of a Commonwealth these 
things should be religiously preserved. 
They are the decorations with which tra- 
dition softens the otherwise rugged and 
angular proportions of the Temple of 
History. They should become in every 
country, household words, with which to 
cheer the nation’s fireside ; which should 
be made to charm the ear of her listen- 
ing youth, and teach her patriot children 
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how to love their Fatherland. It is from 
such historic associations, that poet, pain- 
ter and patriot, have conspired to com- 
memorate the deeds of the Switzer hero 
in his mountain home, and the more rug- 
ged glories of Ancient Scotland, and her 
Highland Chiefs. In Republican Ameri- 
ca too has been enacted many an Epic, 
unwritten except in blood, which shall 
yet celebrate her patriot days °n4 re- 
cord in gentle strains, the deed 

who laid the foundation of her ; 

pire. 
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LONE ROSE. 


BY AMIE. 


Sweet Rose that sighest apart, 


Alas! I am like to thee! 


Thou hast silver tears at heart 


Like white pellucid pearls 


That star the dreaming Nereids’ curls, 


In the hush of the purple sea. 


But ah, thy silver tears 


Lie heavy at heart and cold— 


Though the delicate blush thy beauty wears 


Is kissed by the moon’s pale gold. 


No whisper from bud or flower— 


No gale’s melodious tone— 


Out in the beautiful garden bower, 


Thou sighest alone—alone! 


The pallid moonbeams flee ; 


The sombre Night sweeps near; 


Thou tremblest with unknown dread and fear— 
Alas, I am like to thee! 


Yet, Rose that sighest apart, 


I would I were more like thee, 


With my heavy tears at heart! 
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For thou hast but to wait 
Till Day glides in through her orient gate, 
With a stir of melody. 
The warmth of her ruby lip, 
As she bends at thine odorous shrine, 
The silver tears from thy heart will sip 
Like a draught of fragrant wine. 
Day, beautiful as she came, 

Will glide down the western wold; 
With her fluttering mantle of crimson flame, 
And her sandals of sparkling gold. 

Thou shalt be sportive and free 
Through all the charméd hours, 
As the musical zephyr that rocks the flowers— 
I would I were more like thee! 


Still, Rose that sighest apart, 
’Tis well I am unlike thee, 
With my heavy tears at heart! 
Fach night must the dew-drops fall, 
To entwine thy silvery coronal 
_ Which the morn quaffs daintily. 
Though the sombre night seem long, 
And lonely I pine for day 
My heart shall be glad as a Seraph’s song, 
When its tears are kissed away! 
They shall vanish evermore, 
Evermore with the stain of sin, 
When the angels stand at the Eden-door, 
Whitely beckonin, in. 
All wild unrest shall flee— 
Grief, yearning, and care and stain; 
In the Day Eternal no bliss shall wane— 


’Tis well I am unlike thee. 


A LEGEND OF 


BY JOHN P. 


THE CHESAPEAKE. 


KENNEDY. 


The following narrative is the substance of a Lecture, delivered, a year ago, before 
the Maryland Institute by the Hon. John P. Kennedy, which has had hitherto only a 


local circulation as published in the Baltimore Patriot. 


It is the intention of the dis- 


tinguished author to amplify his materials hereafter and give to this episode in the 
colonial annals of Maryland something more of historic dignity, but in the mean time 
we are sure the readers of the Messenger will receive with pleasure a paper so imbued 
with the spirit of the zealous antiquarian and so marked by the graces of the accom- 


plished writer.—Ed. Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


TALBOT’S CAVE. 


There was, until. not long ago, a no- 
table cavern at the foot of a rocky cliff 
about a mile below the town of Port De- 
posite. It was of small compass, but 
yet sufficiently spacious to furnish some 
rude shelter against the weather to one 
who might seek refuge within its solitary 
chamber. It opened upon the river just 
where a small brook comes pattering 
down the bank, along the base of a hill 
of some magnitude, that yet retains the 
stately name of Mount Ararat. The vis- 


iter of this cavern might approach it by 
a boat from the river, or by a rugged path 
along the margin of the brook and across 
the ledges of the rock. The rough shel- 
ter went by the name of Talbot’s Cave 
up to a very recent period, and would 
still go by that name if it were yet in ex- 


istence. But it happened, nvt many 
years since, that Port Deposite was awa- 
kened to a sudden idea of the value of 
the granite of the cliff, and as commerce 
is a most ruthless contemner of all ro- 
mance, and never hesitates between a 
speculation of profit and a speculation of 
history, Talbot’s Cave began to figure con- 
spicuously in the Price Current, and in a 
very little while disappeared, like a witch 
from the stage, in blasts of sulphur, fire 
and rumbling thunder, under the man- 
agement of those effeetive scene-shifters, 
the quarrymen. A government contract, 
more potent than the necromancy of the 
famed wizard Michael Scott, lifted this 
massive rock from its base, and flying 
with it full two hundred miles, buried it 
fathoms below the waters of the Atlantic 
at the Rip Raps near Hampton Roads: 
and thus it happens that I cannot vouch 


the ocular proof of the cave to certify the 
legend I am about to relate. The tradi- 
tion attached to this spot had nothing but 
a misty and spectral outline. It was in- 
definite in the date, uncertain as to per- 
sons, mysterious as to the event-—just 
such a tradition as to whet the edge of 
your curiosity and to leave it hopeless of 
gratification. I may relate it in a few 
words: Once upon a time, somewhere 
between one and two hundred years ago, 
there was a man by the name of Talbot, 
a kinsman of Lord Baltimore, who had 
committed some crime, for which he fled 
and became an outlaw, and was pursued 
by the authorities of the Province. That 
to escape these he took refuge in the wil- 
derness on the Susquehanna, where he 
found this cave, and used it for conceal- 
ment and defence for some time—how 
long, the tradition does not say. That 
this region was then inhabited by a fierce 
tribe of Indians, who are described on 
Capt. John Smith’s map as the Susque- 
sahannocks. That these Indians were 
friendly to the outlaw, and supplied him 
with provisions. To these details were 
added another which threw an additional 
interest over the story—that Talbot had 
a pair of beautiful English hawks, such 
as were most prized in the sport of fal- 
conry, and that these were the compan- 
ions of his exile, and were trained by him 
to pursue and strike the wild duck that 
abounded, then as now, on this part of 
themiver ; and he thus found amusement 


‘to beguile his solitude, as well as suste- 


nance in a luxurious article of food, 
which is yet the pride of gastronomic sci- 
ence and the envy of bon vivants through- 
out this continent. These hawks my aged 
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friend had often himself seen in his own 
boyish days, sweeping round the cliffs 
and over the broad expanse of the Sus- 
quehanna. They were easily distinguish- 
ed, he said, by the residents of that dis- 
trict, by their peculiar size and plumage; 
being of a foreign breed not known to 
our native ornithology, and both being 
males. For many years, it was affirmed— 
long after the outlaw had vanished from 
the scene—these gallant old rovers of 
the river still pursued their accustomed 
game, a solitary pair, without kindred or 
acquaintance in our woods. They had 
survived their master—no one could tell 
how long—but had not abandoned the 
haunts of his exile. They still for many 
a year saw the wilderness beneath their 
daily flight giving place to arable fields, 
and learned to exchange their wary guard 
against the Indian’s arrow for a sharper 
watch of the Anglo Saxon rifle. Up to 
the last of their appearance, the country 
people spoke of them as ‘Talbot’s hawks.’ 


THE SECOND LINK.—THE LANDHOLDERS’ 


ASSISTANT. 


Many years elapsed, during which 
the tradition remained in this unsatisfac- 
tory state, and I had given up all hope of 
further elucidation of it, when an acci- 
dental discovery brought me once more 
upon the track of inquiry. There was 
published in this city in the year 1808, a 
book whose title was certainly as little 
adapted to awaken the attention of one 
in quest of a picturesque legend as a 
Treatise on Algebra. It was called “ The 
Landholder’s Assistant,” and was intend- 
ed, as its name imported, to assist that 
lucky portion of mankind who possess 
the soil of Maryland in their pursuit of 
knowledge touching the mysteries of pat- 
ents, warrants and surveys, and such like 
learning, necessary to getting land or 
keeping what they had. The character 
and style of this book, in its exterior as- 
pect, was as unpromising as its title. It 
was printed by Messrs. Dobbin & Mur- 
phy, on rather dark paper, in a muddy 
type such as neither the Mr. Dobbin nor 
Mr. Murphy of this day would allow to 
bear his imprimatur—though in 1808, I 
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doubt not, it was considered a very cred- 
itable piece of Baltimore typography. 

It fell into my hands by a purchase 
at auction, some twenty years after I had 
abandoned the Legend of the Cave and 
the Hawks as a hopeless quest. In run- 
ning over its contents, I found that a Col. 
George Talbot was once the Surveyor 
General of Maryland; and, in two short 
marginal notes, (the substance of which 
I afterwards found in Chalmers’ Annals, ) 
it was said “that he was noted in the 
province for the murder committed by 
him on Christopher Rousby, Collector of 
the Customs,”—the second note adding 
that this was done on board a vessel in 
Patuxent river, and that Talbot was con- 
veyed for trial to Virginia, from whence 
he made his escape, and after being re- 
taken, and (as the author expresses his 
belief) tried and convicted, was finally 
pardoned by King James the Second. 


THE THIRD LINK, 


A VISIT TO ST. MARY’S.—ROUSBY HOUSE.— 
THE NEGRO GUIDE.—-THE TOMB OF CHRIS- 
TOPHER ROUSBY. 


On Drum Point, the southern head- 
land of the Patuxent, at its entrance into 
the Chesapeake Bay, there was, and per- 
haps still is, the residence of the Carroll 
family, whose ancestors occupied the es- 
tate for many generations. Thedwelling 
house was a comfortable wooden building 
of the style and character of the present 
day, with all the appurtenances proper to 
a convenient and pleasant country home- 
stead. But immediately in its neighbor- 
hood—so near that it might be said to be 
‘almost within the curtilage ofthe dwell- 
ing—stood an old brick ruin, of what 
had apparently been a substantial man- 
sion house. Such a monument of the 
past as this, of course, attracted our at- 
tention, and, upon inquiry, we were told 
that it was once, a long time ago, the 
family home of the Rousby’s, the ances- 
tors of the present occupants of the es- 
tate ; that several generations of this fam- 
ily, dating back to the early days of the 
province, had resided in it; and that 
when it had fallen into decay, the modern 
building was erected, and the old one suf- 
fered to crumble into the condition in 
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which we saw it. I could easily under- 
stand and appreciate the sentiment that 
preserved it untouched as part and parcel 
in the family associations of the place, 
and as a relic of the olden time which no 
one was willing to disturb. The mention 
of the name of the Rousby’s, here on the 
Patuxent river, was a sudden and vivid 
rememrancer to me of the old story 
of Talbot, and gave new encouragement 
to an almost abandoned hope of solving 
this mystery. Within a short distance of 
this spot—perhaps not a mile from Drum 
Point—there is a small creek which opens 
into the river and bears the name of Mat- 
tapony. In early times there was a nota- 
ble fort here, and connected with it a 
stately mansion, built by Charles Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, for his own occasional 
residence. The fort and mansion are of- 
ten mentioned in the provincial records 
as the place where the Council sometimes 
met to transact business; and, accord- 
ingly, many public acts are dated from 
Mattapony. Calvert was doubtless, at- 
tracted to this spot by the pleasant sce- 
nery of the headland that here looks out 
upon the noble water view of the Chesa- 
peake, and by its breezy position as an 
agreeable refuge from the heat of sum- 
mer. Our party therefore determined to 
set out upon a search for some relics of 
the mansion and fort; and as an auxilia- 
ry in this enterprise we engaged, as a 
guide, an old negro, who claimed to be 
both the Solomon and the Methusalah of 
the plantation. He wasa wrinkled, wise- 
looking old fellow, with a watery eye and 
a grizzled head, and might, perhaps, have 
been about eighty; but, from his own ac- 
count he left us to infer that he was not 
much behind that great patriarch of 
Scripture, whose years are described 
as nine hundred and three score and fif- 
teen. 

Finding that he was native to the es- 
tate and had lived here all his life, we in. 
terrogated him as to the object of our 
pursuit. Now, amongst all the Solomons 
of this world, there is not one so con- 
sciously impressed with the profundity of 
his wisdom and the intensity of his know- 
ledge as one of these veterans of an old 
family estate upon which he has spent 
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his life. He is an aristocrat of the most 
uncompromising stamp, and has a con- 
temptuous disdain and intolerance for 
every form of democracy. Poor white 
people have not the slightest chance of 
his good opinion. The pedigree and his- 
tory of his master’s family possess an 
epic dignity in his imagination; and the 
liberty he takes with facts concerning 
them amounts to a grand poetical hyper- 
bole. He represents their wealth in times 
past to have amounted to something of a 
fabulous superfluity, and their munifi- 
cence so unbounded, that he stares at you 
in describing it, as if its excess astonished 
himself. When we now questioned our 
venerable conductor, to learn what he 
could tell us of the old Proprietary man- 
sion, he said, in his way, he “‘ membered 
it, as if it was built only yesterday; he 
was fotch up so near it, that he could see 
it now, as if it was standing before him ; 
if he could’nt pint out where it stood, it 
was time for him to give up. It was a 
mighty grand brick house,”—laying an 
emphasis on brick, as a special point in 
his notion of its grandeur; and then he 
added with all the gravity of which his 
very solemn visage was susceptible, that 
‘“‘old master Baltimore, who built it, was 
areal fine gentleman. Ile knowed him 
so well. He never gave any thing but 
gold to the servants for tending on him. 
Bless you! he would’nt even think of 
silver! Many a time has he given me a 
guinea for waiting on him.” This ac- 
count of old master Baltimore and his 
magnificent contempt of silver,. and the 
intimacy of our Patriarch with him, rath- 
er startled us, and I began to fear that 
the story of the house might turn out to 
be as big a lie as the acquaintance with 
the Lord Proprietary—for master Balti- 
more had then been dead just one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years. But we went 
on with him, and were pleasantly disap- 
pointed when he brought us on a hill that 
sloped down to the Mattapony, and there 
traced out for us, by the depression of the 
earth, the visible lines of an old founda- 
tion of a large building, the former exis. 
tence of which was further demonstrated 
by some scattered remains of the old im- 
ported brick of the edifice, which were 
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imbedded in the soil. This spot had a 
fine outlook upon the Bay, and every ad- 
vantage of position to recommend its 
choice for a domestic establishment. We 
could find nothing to indicate the old 
Fort, except the commanding character 
of the hill with reference to the river, 
which might warrant a conjecture as to 
itslocation. I believe that the house was 
included within the ramparts of the forti- 
fication, as I perceive in some of the old 
records that the fortification itself was 
called the Mattapony House, which was 
once beleaguered and taken by Captain 
John Coode and Colonel Jowles. After 
we had examined all that was to be seen 
here, our next point of interest was a 
grave-yard, which, we had been informed 
by some of the household at Mrs. Car- 
roll’s, had been preserved upon the estate 
from a very early period. Our old gossip 
professed to know all about this, from its 
very first establishment. It was in an- 
other direction from the mansion house, 
about a mile distant, on the margin of an 
inlet from the Bay, called Harper’s 
Creek ; and thither we accordingly went. 
Before we reached the spot, the old negro 
stopped at a cabin that lay in our route, 
and provided himself with a hoe, which, 
borne upon his shoulder, gave a soaie- 
what mysterious significance to the office 
he had assumed. He did not explain the 
purpose of this equipment to us, and we 
forebore to questionhim. After descend- 
ing to the level of the tide, and passing 
through some thickets of wild shrubbery, 
we arrived upon a grassy plain immedi- 
ately upon the border of the creek; and 
there, in a quiet, sequestered nook, of ru- 
ral landscape—the smooth and sluggish 
little inlet, begirt with water-lilies, and 
reflecting wood and sky and the green 
hill side upon its surface—was the chosen 
resting place of the departed generations 
of the family. A few simple tomb-stones, 
some of them darkened by the touch of 
time, lay clustered within an old enclo- 
sure. The brief memorials engraved 
upon them told us how inveterately 
Death had pursued his ancient vocation, 
and gathered in his relentless tribute 
from young and old, in times past, as he 
does to-day. Here was a theme for a ser- 
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mon from the Patriarch, who now leant 
upon his hoe and shook his head with a 
slow, ruminative motion, as if he hoped, 
by this action, to disengage from it some 
profound moral reflections, and then be- 
gan to enumerate how many of these 
good people he had helped to bury; but, 
before he had well begun this discourse, 
we had turned away, and were about 
leaving the place, when he recalled us by 
saying: “I have got one tomb-stune yet 
to show you—as soon as I can clear it off 
with the hoe—it belongs to old master 
Rousby, who was stabbed aboard ship, 
and is, besides that, the biggest tomb- 
stone here.” Here was another of those 
flashes of light, by which my story 
seemed to be pre-ordained to a prosperous 
end. We eagerly encouraged the old 
man to this task, and he went to work in 
removing the green sod from a large slab 
which had been entirely hidden under 
the soil, and, in a brief space, revealed to 
us a tomb-stone fully six feet long, upon 
which we were able to read, in plainly 
chiselled letters, an inscription surmount- 
ed by a carved heraldic shield, with its 
proper quarterings and devices. Our 
group at this moment would have made a 
fine artistic study. There was this quiet 
landscape around us garnished with the 
beauty of May; there were the rustic 
tombs; the old negro with a countenance 
surcharged with the expression of sol- 
emn satisfaction at his employment, bend- 
ing his aged figure over the broad, carved 
stone, and scraping from it the grass 
which had not been disturbed perhaps 
for a quarter of a century; and there 
was our own party looking on with eager 
interest, as the inscription every moment 
became more legible. You may imagine 
that interest when I read the inscription 
to you. It was in these words: “ Here 
lyeth the body of Xphr Rousbie Esq. who 
was taken out of this world by a violent 
death received on board his Majesty’s 
ship The Quaker Ketch, Capt. Thos. 
Allen commander, the last day of Octo- 
ber 1684. And also of Mr John Rous- 
bie, his brother, who departed this natu- 
ral life on board the Ship Baltimore, be- 
ing arrived in Patuxen the first day of 
February 1685.” This was a picturesque 
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incident in its scenic character, but a still 
more engaging one as an occurrence in 
the path of discovery. Here was most 
unexpectedly brought to view a new link 
in the chain of our story. 


THE FOURTH LINK.—UNEARTHING THE RE- 
CORDS—-THE COUNCIL JOURNAL. 


After my return from this excursion I 
resolved to make a search among the re- 
cords at Annapolis, to ascertain whether 
any memorials existed which might fur- 
nish further information in regard to the 
events to which I had now got a clue. 
And here comes in a morsel of official 
history which will excuse a short digres- 
sion. The legislature had, about this 
time, directed the Executive to cause a 
search through the government buildings 
with a view to the discovery of old State 
papers and manuscripts, which having 
been consigned, time out of mind, to neg- 
lect and oblivion, were only known as 
heaps of promiscuous lumber, strewed 
over damp cellars and unfrequented gar- 
rets. The careless and unappreciative 
spirit of the proper guardians of our 
archives in past years, had suffered many 
precious folios and separate papers to be 
disposed of as mere rubbish, and the 
not less culpable and incurious indolence 
of their successors, in our own times, had 
treated them with equal indifference. The 
attention of the legislature was awakened 
to the importance of this investigation by 
Mr. David Ridgely, the State Librarian, 
and he was appointed by the Executive 
to undertake the labor. Never did bea- 
gle pursue the chase with more steady 
foot than did this eager and laudable 
champion of the ancient fame of the 
State his chosen duty. He rummaged old 
cuddies, closets, vaults and cock-lofts, 
and pryed into every recess of the Chance- 
ry, the Land office, the committee rooms 
and the Council Chamber—searching up 
stairs and down stairs, wherever.a desert- 
ed paper was supposed tolurk. Groping, 
with lantern in hand, and body bent, he 
made his way through narrow passages, 
startling the rats from their fastnesses 
where they had been entrenched for half 
a century, and breaking down the thick 
drapery—the goblin tapestry I might call 
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it—woven by successive families of spi- 
ders from the days of the last Lord Pro- 
prietary. The very dust which was kick- 
ed up in Annapolis, as the old newspa- 
pers tell us, at the passage of the Stamp 
Act, was once more set in motion by the 
foot of this determined invader, and every- 
where something was found to reward the 
toil of the search. But the most valua- 
able discoveries were made in the old 
Treasury—made alas! too late for the 
full fruition of the Librarian’s labor. 
The Treasury, one of the most venerable 
structures in the State, is that lowly and 
quaint little edifice of brick which stands 
within the enclosure of the State House 
grounds. It was originally designed for 
the accommodation of the Governor and 
his Council, and for the sessions of the 
Upper House of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture ; the Burgesses, at that time, hold- 
ing their meetings in the old State House, 
which occupied the site of the present 
more imposing and capacious building, 
this latter being erected about the year 
1772. In one dark recess of the Treasury 
office Mr. Ridgely struck upon a mine of 
wealth, in a mouldy wooden box, which 
was found to contain many missing jour- 
nals of the Provincial Council, some of 
which bore date as far back as 1666. It 
was asad disappointment to him when 
his eye was greeted with the sight of 
these folios, to see them crumble, like the 
famed Dead Sea Apples, into powder upon 
every attempt to handle them. The form 
of the books was preserved and the char- 
acter of the writing distinctly legible; 
but from the effect of moisture the paper 
had lost its cohesion, and fell to pieces in 
every effort to turn a leaf. I was myself 
a witness to the tantalizing deception, and 
with the Librarian, read enough to show 
the date and character of the perishing 
record. Through this accident the 
Council Journals of a most interesting 
period, embracing several years between 
1666 and 1692, were irretrievably lost. - 
Others sustained less damage and were 
partially preserved: some few survived 
in good condition. 

Our Maryland historians have had 
frequent occasions to complain of the de- 
ficiency of material to illustrate several 
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epochs in the provincial existence, owing 
to the loss of official records. No research 
has supplied the means of describing the 
public events of these intervals, beyond 
some few inferences, which are only suf- 
ficent to show that these silent periods 
were marked by incidents of important 
interest. The most striking of these pri- 
vations occurs towards the end of the 
17th century—precisely that period to 
which the crumbling folios had reference. 
This loss of the records has been ascribed 
to their frequent removals during periods 
of trouble, and to the havoc made in the 
rage of parties. The province, like the 
great world from which it was so far re- 
mote, was distracted with what are some- 
times called religious quarrels, but what 
I prefer to describe as exceeding irreli- 
gious quarrels, carried on by men profess- 
ing to be Christians, and generated in the 
heat of disputes concerning the word of 
the great teacher of ‘peace on earth.” 
Out of these grew any quantity of rebel- 
lion and war, tinctured with their usual 
flavor of persecution. For at this era the 
wars of Christendom were chiefly waged 
in support of dogmas and creeds, and 
took a savage hue from the fury of reli- 
gious bigotry. It is since that era that 
the wars of Europe have arisen upon 
commercial and political questions, and 
religion has been freed from the dishonor 
of promoting these bloody strifes, so in- 
compatible with its high office. In these 
quarrels of the fathers of our province to 
which I have alluded, the archives of gov- 
ernment were seized more than once and 
perhaps destroyed. On one occasion they 
were burnt; and so amongst all these dis- 
orders, it has fallen out that the full de- 
velopment of our State history has been 
rendered impossible. Mr. Ridgely’s fo- 
ray, however, into this domain of dust 
and darkness, has happily rescued much 
useful matter to aid the future chroni- 
cler of the progress of events in our State 
career. Incidentally his work has as- 
sisted my story, for although the recoy- 
ered folios did not touch the exact year 
of my search, they led me to a discovery 
of my own. I found what I could not 
say was lost, but what, until Mr. Ridge- 
ly’s exploration drew attention to the con- 


dition of the records, might be said to 
have been secure against any but an ac- 
cidental recognition. There was an un- 
bound volume, without title page or other 
outward designation of its contents, qui- 
etly reposing in the dust of one of the 
old cases—where it had slept perhaps as 
long as the beauty in the fairy tale—to 
the worm and 


“To dull forgetfulness a prey.” 


It was so loosely held together, that but 
for its undisturbed slumber, it would have 
been, most probably, consigned in scat- 
tered leaves to one or more of the dark 
prisons in which so many of its contem- 
poraries were immured. It was now, in 
this day of revival, brought out from its 
hiding place, and, upon inspection, proved 
to be a Journal of the Council for some 
years, including the very date of the 
death of the Collector on the Patnxent. 
The record was complete, neatly written 
in the peculiar manuscript character of 
that age, so difficult for a modern reader 
to decipher ; its quaint old spelling sug- 
gested the idea that our ancestors consid- 
ered both consonants and vowels too weak 
to stand alone, and therefore doubled them 
as often as they could; and there was 
such an actual identification of its anti- 
quity in its exterior aspect, as well as in 
its forms of speech, that when I have sat 
poring over it alone at midnight in my 
study, as I have often done, I have turn- 
ed my eye over my shoulder, expecting to 
see the apparition of Master John Llew- 
ellin—who subscribes his name with a 
very energetic flourish, as Clerk of the 
Council—standing behind me in grave- 
colored doublet and trunk hose, with a 
starched ruff, a wide-awake hat drawn 
over his brow, and a short black feather 
falling amongst the locks of his dark hair 
towards his back. This journal lets in a 
blaze of light upon the old tradition of 
Talbot’s Cave. 


CHARLES CALVERT, LORD BALTIMORE. 

Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the 
son of Cecilius, was, according to the tes- 
timony of all our annalists, a worthy gen- 
tleman and an upright ruler. He was 
Governor of Maryland, by the appoint- 
ment of his father, from 1662 to 1675, 











and, after that, became the Lord Propri- 
etary by inheritance, and administered 
the public affairs in person. His pru- 
dence and judgment won him the esteem 
of the best portion of his people, and the 
province prospered in his hands. All our 
histories will tell you of the troubles 
which beset the closing years of his resi- 
dence in Maryland. They arose partly 
out of his religion, and, in part, out of 
the jealousy of the Crown against the 
privileges of his charter. He was a Ro- 
man Catholic, but, like his father, liberal 
and tolerant in opinion and free from sec- 
tarian bias in the administration of his 
government. Apart from the influence 
of his father’s example, the training of 
his education, his real attachment to the 
interests of the province, and his own 
natural inclination—all of which pointed 
out to him the duty as well as the advan- 
tage of affording the utmost security to 
the freedom of religious opinion—the 
condition under which he held his pro- 
prietary rights rendered a departure from 
this policy the most improbable accusa- 
tion that could be made against him. The 
public mind of England at that period 
was fevered to a state of madness by the 
domestic quarrel within the Kingdom 
against the Catholics. The people were 
distracted with constant alarms of Popish 
plots for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. They King, a heartless profligate, 
absorbed in frivolous pleasures, scarcely 
entertained any grave question of state 
affairs that had not some connection with 
his hatred and his fears of Catholics and 
dissenters, Then, also, the province it- 
self was composed, in far greater part, 
of a Protestant population—computed by 
some contemporary writers at the pro- 
portion of thirty to one—a population 
who were guarantied freedom of con- 
science by the charter, and who possessed 
all necessary power, both legal and phy- 
sical, to enforce it. Under such circum- 
stances as these, how is it possible to im- 
pute designs against the old established 
toleration which had marked the history 
of Maryland from its first settlement to 
that day, to so prudent and careful a ru- 
ler as Charles Calvert, without imputing 
to him, at the same time, a folly so absurd 
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as to belie every opinion that has ever 
been uttered to his advantage? Yet, not- 
withstanding these improbabilities, the 
accusation was made and affected to be 
believed by the King and his council. 
The most plausible theory upon which I 
can account for this harsh proceeding, is 
suggested by the fact that parties in the 
province took the same complexion with 
those in the mother country and ran par- 
allel with them; that the same excite- 
ments which agitated the minds of the 
people in England, were industriously 
fomented here—where no similar reason 
for them existed—as the volunteer work 
of demagogues, who saw in them the 
means of promoting their own interest ; 
that, in fact, this opposition to the Pro- 
prietary grew out of a failing in our an- 
cestors which has not yet been cured in 
their descendants—a weakness in favor 
of the loaves and fishes. The party in 
the majority carried the elections, and 
felt, of course, as all parties do who per- 
form such an exploit—that they had made 
avery gigantic sacrifice for the good of 
the country and deserved to be remunera- 
ted for such an act of heroism, and there- 
upon set up and asserted that venerable 
doctrine which has been erroneously and 
somewhat vain-gloriously claimed as the 
conception of a modern statesman, name- 
ly—‘‘that to the victors belong the spoils.” 
I rejoice in the discovery that a dogma se 
profound and so convenient has the sane- 
tion of antiquity to commend it to the 
platform of the patriots of our own time. 
I must, in a few words, notice another 
charge against Lord Baltimore which was 
even more serious than the first, and to 
which the cupidity of the King lent a 
willing ear. Parliament had passed an 
act for levying certain duties on the trade 
of the Southern colonies, which were very 
oppressive to the commerce of Maryland, 
and of course offensive to those concern- 
ed in it. These duties were received by 
collectors holding their commission from 
the Crown, and who were placed at the 
several ports of entry of the provinee. 
They were often evaded, which gave rise 
to much ill-will between the collectors 
and the people. Lord Baltimore was 
charged with having connived at these 
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evasions and with obstructing the collec- 
tion of the revenue. His chief accusers 
were the collectors, who, being Crown of- 
ficers, seemed naturally to array them- 
selves against him. Although there was 
really no foundation for this charge, yet 
the King, who never threw away a chance 
to replenish his purse, compelled the Pro- 
prietary to pay, by way of retribution, a 
large sum into the Exchequer. 


NEW CONNAUGHT. 


In this region Talbot himself held a 
manor, which was called New Connaught, 
and here he had his family mansion, and 
kept hospitality, in rude woodland state, 
as a man of rank and command, with his 
retainers and friends gathered around 
him. This establishment was seated on 
Elk river, and was, doubtless, a fortified 
position. I picture to my mind a capaci- 
ous dwelling-house, built of logs from 
the surrounding forest—its ample hall 
furnished with implements of war, pikes, 
carbines, and basket-hilted swords min- 
gled with antlers of the buck, skins of 
wild animals, plumage of birds, and 
other trophies of the hunter’s craft; the 
large fire-place, surrounded with hardy 
woodsmen, and the tables furnished with 
venison, wild fowl and fish, the common 
luxuries of the region, in that prodigal 
profusion to which our forefathers were 
accustomed, and which their descendants 
still regarded as the essential condition 
of hearty and honest housekeeping. This 
mansion I fancy surrounded by a spaci- 
ous picketted rampart, presenting its 
bristling points to the four quarters of 
the compass, and accessible only through 
a gateway of ponderous timber, studded 
thick with nails—the whole offering de- 
fiance to the grim savage who might 
«hance to prowl within the frown of its 
midnight shadow. Here Talbot spent the 
greater portion of the year with his wife 
and children. Here he had his yacht, or 
shallop, on the river; and often skim- 
med this beautiful expanse of water in 
pursuit of its abundant game—those 
hawks of which the tradition preserves 
‘the memory, his companions and auxili- 
‘ries in this pastime. Here, too, he had 
this hounds and other hunting dogs to 
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beat up the game for which the banks of 
Elk river are yet famous. This sylvan 
lodge was cheered. and refined by the 
presence of his wife and children, whose 
daily household occupations were assisted 
by numerous servants chosen from the 
warm-hearted people who had left their 
own green isle to find a home in this 
wilderness. Amidst such scenes, and the 
duties of her station, we may suppose that 
Mrs. Talbot, a lady who could not but 
have relinquished many comforts in her 
native land for this rude life of the forest, 
found sufficient resource to quell the re- 
grets of many fond memories of the home 
and friends she had left behind, and to 
reconcile her to the fortunes of her hus- 
band, to whom, as we shall see, she was 
devoted with an ardor that no hardship 
or danger could abate. Being the dis- 
penser of her husband’s hospitality, the 
bread-giver—in the old Saxon phrase— 
the frequent, companion of his pastime, 
and the bountiful friend, not only of the 
families whose cottages threw up their 
smoke within view of her residence, but 
of all who came and went on the occa- 
sions of business or pleasure in the com- 
mon intercourse of the frontier, we may 
conceive the sentiment of respect and at- 
tachment she inspired in this insulated 
district, and the service she was thus en- 
abled to command, 


ST. MARY’S, AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


In the summer of 1684, the peaceful 
little port of St. Mary’s was visited by a 
phenomenon of rare occurrence in those 
days. A ship of war, of the swallow 
cast, and the Cross of St. George spark- 
ling on her broad flag, came gliding to 
an anchorage abreast the town. The fort 
of St. Inigoes gave the customary salute, 
which I have reason to believe was not 
returned. Not long after this, a bluff, 
swaggering, vulgar captain came on shore. 
He made no visit of respect or business 
to any member of the Council. He gave 
no report of his character or the purpose 
of his visit, but strolled to the tavern—I 
suppose to that kept by Mr, Cordea, who, 
in addition to his calling of keeper of the 
ordinary, was the most approved shoe- 
maker of the city—and here regaled him- 
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self with a potation of strong waters. It 
is likely that he then repaired to Mr. Bla- 
kiston’s, the King’s Collector,—a bitter 
and relentless enemy of the Lord Proprie- 
tary—and there may have met Kenelm 
Chiseldine, John Coode, Colonel Jowles 
and others noted for their hatred of the 
Calvert family, and in such company as 
this indulged himself in deriding Lord 
Baltimore and his government. During 
his stay in the port, his men came on 
shore, and, imitating their captain’s un- 
amiable temper, roamed in squads about 
the town and its neighborhood, conduct- 


ing themselves in a noisy, hectoring man- ° 


ner towards the inhabitants, disturbing 
the repose of the quiet burghers, andshock- 
ing their ears with ribald abuse of the 
authorities. These roystering sailors—I 
mention it as a point of historical inter- 
est—had even the audacity to break into 
Alderman Garret Van Swearingen’s gar- 
den, to pluck up and carry away his cab- 
bages and other vegetables, and—accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Cordea, whose 
indignation was the more intense from 
his veneration for the Alderman, and 
from the fact that he made his worship’s 
shoes—they would have killed one of his 
worship’s sheep, if his (Cordea’s) man 
had not prevented them; and after this, 
as if on purpose more keenly to lacerate 
his feelings, they brought these cabbages 
to Cordea’s house and boiled them before 
his eyes, he being sick and not able to 
drive them away. After a few days spent 
in this manner, the swaggering captain, 
whose name, it was soon bruited about, 
was Thomas Allen, of his Majesty’s 
Navy, went on board of his ketch—or 
brig, as we should call it, The Quaker— 
weighed anchor and set sail towards the 
Potomac, and then stood down the Bay 
upon the Coast of Virginia. Every now 
and then, after his departure, there came 
reports to the Council of insults offered 
by Capt. Allen to the skippers of sundry 
bay craft and other peaceful traders on 
the Chesapeake; these insults consisting 
generally in wantonly compelling them 
to heave to and submit to his search, in 
vexatiously detaining them, overhauling 
their papers, and offending them with 
coarse vituperation of themselves, as well 


as of the Lord Proprietary and his Coun- 
cil. About a month later, the Quaker 
was observed to enter the Patuxent river 
and cast anchor just inside of the en- 
trance near the Calvert shore, and oppo- 
site Christopher Rousby’s house, at Drum 
Point. This was—says my Chronicle— 
on Thursday, the 30th of October, in this 
year 1684. As yet Captain Allen had 
not condescended to make any report of 
his arrival in the Province to any officer 
of the Proprietary. On Sunday morning, 
the 2d of November, the city was thrown 
into a state of violent ebullition—like a 
little red hot tea-kettle—by the circula- 
tion of a rumor that got wind about the 
hour the burghers were preparing to go to 
church. It was brought from Patuxent 
late in the previous night, and was now 
whispered from one neighbor to another, 
and soon came to boil with an extraordi- 
nary volume of steam. Stripping it of 
the exaggeration natural to such an ex- 
citement, the rumor was substantially 
this: That Col. Talbot, hearing of the 
arrival of Capt. Allen in the Patuxent on 
Thursday, and getting no message or re- 
port from him, set off on Friday morn- 
ing, in an angry state of mind, and rode 
over to Patuxent, determined to give the 
unmannerly Captain a lesson upon his 
duty. That as soon as he reached Matta- 
pony Iouse he took his boat agéf went on 
board the ketch. That there he found 
Christopher Rousby, the King’s Collec- 
tor, cronying with Capt. Allen, and up- 
holding him in his disrespect to the gov- 
ernment. That Colonel Talbot was very 
sharp upon Rousby, not liking him for 
old grudges, and more moved against him 
now: and that he spoke his mind both to 
Captain Allen and Christopher Rousby, 
and so, got into a high quarrel with them. 
That when he had said all that he de- 
sired to say to them, he made a move to 
leave the ketch in his boat, intending to 
return to Mattapony House; but they who 
were in the cabin prevented him and 
would not let him go. And thereupon 
the quarrel broke out afresh and became 
more bitter; and it being now in the 
night, and all in a great heat of passion, 
the parties having already come from 
words to blows, Talbot drew his skene, or 
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dagger, and stabbed Rousby to the heart. 
That nothing was known on shore of the 
affray till Saturday evening, when the 
body was brought to Rousby’s house; 
after which it became known to the neigh- 
borhood, and one of the men of Major 
Sewell’s plantation, which adjoined Rous- 
by’s, having thus heard of it, set out and 
rode that night over to St. Mary’s, with 
the news which he gave to the Major be- 
fore midnight. It was added that Col. 
Talbot was now detained on board the 
ketch as a prisoner, by Captain Allen. 

In defiance of an earnest protest on the 
part of the official authorities of Mary- 
land, Talbot was carried to Virginia, and 
by order of the Governor, Lord Effing- 
ham, confined in Gloucester jail. A fruit- 
less correspondence ensued, which finally 
ended in a peremptory refusal, on the part 
of Lord Effingham, to deliver up his 
prisoner, At this point we will resume 
the thread of the narrative. 


THE ADVENTURE AND THE RESCUE. 


We must return to the Manor of New 
Connaught, upon the Elk river. There 
we shall find a sorrowful household. The 
Lord of the Manor is in captivity: his 
people are dejected with a presentiment 


that they are to see him no more: his . 


wife is lamenting with her children, and 
counting the weary days of his imprison- 
ment. 


“His hounds they all ran masterless, 
His hawks they flee from tree to tree. ’ 


Every thing in the hospitable woodland 
home is changed. November, December, 
January had passed by since Talbot was 
lodged in the Gloucester prison, and still 
no hope dawned upon the afflicted lady. 
The forest around her howled with the 
rush of the winter wind, but neither the 
wilderness nor the winter were so deso- 
late as her own heart. The fate of her 
husband was in the hands of his enemies. 
She trembled at the thought of his being 
forced to a trial for his life in Virginia, 
where he would be deprived of that 
friendly sympathy so necessary even to 
the vindication of innocence, and where 
he ran the risk of being condemned with- 
out defence, upon the testimony of ex- 


asperated opponents. But she was a 
strong-bearted and resolute woman, and 
would not despair. She had many friends 
around her—friends devoted to her hus- 
band and herself. Amongst these was 
Phelim Murray, a cornet of cavalry 
under the command of Talbot—a brave, 
reckless, true-hearted comrade, who had 
often shared the hospitality, the adventur- 
ous service and sports of his comman- 
der. To Murray I attribute the planning 
of the enterprise I am about to relate. 
He had determined to rescue his chief 
from his prison in Virginia. His scheme 
required the co-operation of Mrs. Talbot 
and one of her youngest children—the 
pet boy, perhaps, of the family, some two 
or three years old—I imagine the special 
favorite of the father. The adventure 
was a bold one, involving many hard- 
ships and perils. Towards the end of 
January, the lady, accompanied by her 
boy with his nurse, and attended by two 
Irish men-servants, repaired to St. Mary’s, 
where she was doubtless received as a 
guest in the mansion of the Proprietary, 
now the residence of young Benedict 
Leonard and those of the family who had 
not accompanied Lord Baltimore to Eng- 
land. Whilst Mrs. Talbot tarried here 
the Cornet was busy in his preparations. 
He had brought the Colonel’s shallop 
from Elk river to the Patuxent, and was 
here concerting a plan to put the little 
vessel under the command of some os- 
tensible owner, who might appear in the 
character of its master to any over-curi- 
ous or inopportune questioner. He had 
found a man exactly to his hand, in a 
certain Roger Skreene, whose name might 
almost be thought to be adopted for the 
oceasion and to express the part he had 
to act. Te was what we may call the 
sloop’s husband, but was bound to do 
whatever Murray commanded; to ask no 
questions, and to be profoundly ignorant 
of the real objects of the expedition. 
This pliant auxiliary had, like many 
thrifty—or more probably thriftless— 
persons of that time, a double occupa- 
tion. He was amphibious in his habits, 
and lived equally on land and water. At 
home he was a tailor, and abroad a sea- 
man, frequently plying his craft as a 
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skipper on the Bay, and sufficiently 
known in the latter vocation to render 
his present employment a matter to ex- 
cite no suspicious remark. You will per- 
ceive, in the course of his present ad- 
venture, that he is quite innocent of any 
avowed complicity in the design which 
he was assisting. Murray had a stout 
companion with him, a good friend to 
Talbot, probably one of the familiar fre- 
quenters of the Manor House of New 
Connaught—a bold fellow, with a hand 
and a heart both ready for any perilous 
service. He may have been a comrade 
of the Cornet’s in his troop. His name 
was Hugh Riley—a name that has been 
traditionally connected with dare-devil 
exploits ever since the days of Dermot 
McMorrogh. There have been, I believe, 
but few hard fights in the world to which 
Irishmen have had anything to say, with- 
out a Hugh Riley somewhere in the 
thickest part of them. The preparations 
now being complete, Murray anchored 
his shallop near a convenient landing— 
perhaps within the Mattapony creek. In 
the dead of winter, about the 30th of 
January, 1685, Mrs. Talbot, with her 
servants, her child and nurse, set forth 
from the Proprietary residence in St. 
Mary’s, to journey over to Patuxent—a 
cold, bleak ride of fifteen miles. The 
party were all on horse-back; the young 
boy, perhaps, wrapped in thick coverings, 
nestling in the arms of one of the men; 
Mrs. Talbot braving the sharp wind in 
hood and cloak, and warmed by her own 
warm heart, which beat with a courage- 
ous pulse against the fierce blasts that 
swept and roared across her path. Such 
a cavalcade, of course, could not depart 
from St. Mary’s without observation at 
any season; but at this time of the year 
so unusual a sight drew every inhabitant 
to the windows, and set in motion a cur- 
rent of gossip that bore away all othe 

topics from every fireside. The gentle 
men of the Council, too, doubtless had 
frequent conference with the unhappy 
wife of their colleague during her sojourn 
in the government house, and, perhaps, 
secretly counselled with her on her ad- 
venture. Whatever outward or seeming 
pretext may have been adopted for this 
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movement, we can hardly suppose that 
many friends of the Proprictary were ig- 
norant of its object. We have, indeed, evi- 
dence that the enemies of the Proprietary 
charged the Council with a direct conni- 
vance in the scheme of Talbot’s escape, 
and made it a subject of complaint 
against Lord Baltimore that he after- 
wards approved of it. Upon her arrival 
at the Patuxent, Mrs. Talbot weat imme- 
diately on board of the sloop, with her 
attendants. There she found the friendly 
Cornet, and his comrade Hugh Riley, on 
the alert to distinguish their loyalty in 
her cause. The amphibious Master 
Skreene was now at the head of a picked 
crew—the whole party consisting of five 
stout men, with the lady, her child and 
nurse. All the men but Skreene were 
sons of the Emerald Isle—of a race whose 
historical boast is the faithfulness of their 
devotion to a friend in need and chival- 
rous courtesy to woman; but still more 
their generous and gallant championship 
of woman in distress. On this occasion 
this national sentiment was enhanced 
when it was called into exercise in behalf 
of the sorrowful lady of the chief of their 
border settlements. They set sail from 
Patuxent on Saturday, the 31st of Janu- 
ary. On Wednesday, the fifth day after- 
wards, they landed on the southern bank 
of the Rappahannock, at the house of 
Mr. Ralph Wormeley, near the mouth of 
the river. This long voyage of five days 
over so short a distance, would seem to 
indicate that they departed from the com- 
mon track of navigation to avoid notice. 
The next morning Mr. Wormeley fur- 
nished them horses and a servant, and 
Mrs. Talbot, with her nurse and child, 
under the conduct of Cornet Murray, set 
out for Gloucester—a distance of some 
twenty miles. The day following—that 
is, on Friday—the servant returned with 
the horses, having left the party behind. 
Saturday passed and part of Sunday, 
when, in the evening, Mrs. Talbot and 
the Cornet reappeared at Mr. Wormeley’s. 
The child and nurse were left behind; 
and this was accounted for by Mrs. Tal- 
bot saying she had left the child with his 
father, to remain with him until she 
should return to Virginia. I infer that 
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the child was introduced into this ad- 
venture to give some seeming to the visit, 
which might lull suspicion and procure 
easier access to the prisoner. And the 
leaving of him in Gloucester proves that 
Mrs. Talbot had friends, and, probably, 
confederates there, to whose care he was 
committed. 

As soon as the party had left the shal- 
lop upon their first arrival at Mr. Worme- 
ley’s, the wily Master Skreene discovered 
that he had business at a landing further 
up the river, and there he took his ves- 
sel—Wormeley’s being altogether too sus- 
picious a place for him to be seon—and 
now, when Mrs. Talbot had returned to 
Wormeley’s, Roger’s business above, of 
course, was finished, and he dropped 
down again opposite the house on Mon- 
day evening, and the next morning took 
the Cornet and the lady on board. Hav- 
ing done this he drew out into the river. 
This brings us to Tuesday, the 10th of 
February. As soon as Mrs. Talbot was 
once more embarked in the shallop, Mur- 
ray and Riley (I give Master Skreene’s 
own account of the facts, as I find it in 
his testimony subsequently taken before 
the Council) made a pretext to go on 
shore, taking one of the men with them. 
They were going to look for a cousin of 
this man—so they told Skreene—and be- 
sides that, intended to go to a tavern to 
buy a bottle of rum: all of which Skreene 
gives the Council to understand he verily 
believed to be the real object of their 
visit. The truth was, that as soon as 
Marray and Riley and their companion 
had reached the shore, they were mount- 
ed on horseback, and galloped away in 
the direction of Gloucester prison. From 
the moment they disappeared on this 
gallop until their return, we have no ac- 
count of what they did. Roger Skreene’s 
testimony before the Council is virtuously 
silent on this point. Butafter this party 
was gone, Mrs Talbot takes command, 
and, with a view to more privacy, orders 
Roger to anchor near the opposite shore 
of the river, in the concealment of a 
small inlet on the northern side, Skreene 
says he did this at her request, because 
she expressed a wish to taste some of the 
oysters from that side of the river, which 
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he, with his usual facility, believed to be 
the only reason for getting into this un- 
observed harbor, and, to gratify her, he 
did as she desired. The day went by 
slowly to the lady on the water. Cold 
February, a little sloop, and the bleak 
roadstead at the mouth of the Rappahan- 
nock, brought but few comforts to the 
anxious wife, who sat muffled upon that 
unstable deck, watching the opposite 
shore, whilst the ceaseless plash of the 
waves breaking upon her ear, numbered 
the minutes that marked the still more 
weary day. She watched for the party 
who had galloped into the pine forest to- 
wards Gloucester, and for that cousin of 
whom Murray spoke to master Skreene. 
But if the time dragged heavily with her, 
it flew with the Cornet and his compan- 
ions. We cannot tell when the twenty 
miles to Gloucester were thrown behind 
them, but we know that the whole forty 
miles of going and coming were accom- 
plished by sun-rise the next morning. 
For the deposition tells us that Roger 
Skreen had become very impatient at the 
absence of his passengers—at least so he 
swears to the Council—and he began to 
think, just after the sun was up, that, as 
they had not returned, they must have 
got into a revel at the tavern, and forgot- 
ten themselves, which made him think of 
re-crossing the river, and of going ashore 
to beat them up—when lo! all of a sud- 
den, he spied a boat coming round the 
point within which he lay. And here 
arises a pleasant little dramatic scene, of 
some interest to our story. Mrs. Talbot 
had been up at the dawn and watched 
upon the deck, straining her sight, un- 
til she could see no more for tears; and, 
at length, unable to endure her emotion 
longer, had withdrawn to the cabin. 
Presently Skreene came hurrying down 
to tell her that the boat was coming, and, 
what surprised him, there were four per- 
sons in it. ‘Who is this fourth man’— 
he asked her with his habitual simpli- 
city—‘ and how are we to get him back to 
the shore again ?’—a very natural ques- 
tion for Roger to ask after all that had 
passed in his pnesence! Mrs. Talbot 
sprang to her feet—her eyes sparkling, as 
she exclaimed, with a cheery voice—‘ Oh, 
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his cousin has come!’ and immediately 
ran upon the deck to await the approach- 
ing party. There were pleasant, smiling 
faces all around, as the four men came 
over the sloop side; and, although the 
testimony is silent as to the fact, there 
might have been some kissing on the oc- 
casion. The new comer was ina rough 
dress, and had the exterior of a servant; 
and our skipper says, in his testimony, 
“that Mrs. Talbot spoke to him in the 
Irish language.” Very volubly, I have 
no doubt, and that much was said that 
was never translated. When they came 
to a pause in this conversation, she told 
Skreene, by way of interpretation, “ he 
need not be uneasy about the stranger’s 
going on shore, nor delay any longer, as 
this person had made up his mind to go 
with them to Maryland.” So the boat 
was made fast, the anchor weighed, the 
sails set, and the little sloop bent to the 
breeze and kissed the wave, as she round- 
ed the headland and stood up the bay, 
with Col. George Talbot encircling with 
his arm his faithful wife, and with the 
gallant Murray sitting at his side. They 
had now an additional reason for caution 
against search—so Murray ordered the 
skipper to shape his course over to the 
Eastern Shore, and to keep in between 
the islands andthemain. This is a broad 
circuit outside of their course, but Roger 
is promised a reward by Mrs. Talbot to 
compensate him for his loss of time, and 
the skipper is very willing. They had 
fetched a compass, as the Scripture phrase 
is, to the shore of Dorcet county, and 
steered inside of Hooper’s Island, into 
the mouth of Hungary river. Here it 


was part of the scheme to dismiss the 
faithful Roger from further service. With 
this view they landed on the Island, and 
went to Mr. Hooper’s house, where they 
procured a supply of provisions, and, im- 
mediately afterwards, reimbarked—hay- 
ing clean forgotten Roger, until they were 
once more under full sail up the bay, and 
too far advanced to turn back. The de- 
serted skipper bore his disappointment 
like a Christian, and being asked, on 
Hungary river, by a friend, who met him 
there, and who gave his testimony before 
the Council, “‘ What brought him there?” 
he replied ‘he had been left on the island 
by Madam Talbot.” And to another— 
“Where Madam Talbot was,’—he an- 
swered, “‘ she had gone up the bay to her 
own house.” Then toa third question— 
‘**How he expected his pay?” he said, 
** He was to have it of Col. Darnell and 
Major Sewell; and that Madam Talbot 
had promised him a hogshead of tobac- 
co extra, for putting ashore at Hooper’s 
Island.” The last question was, ‘‘ What 
news of Talbot?” and Roger’s answer— 
“He had not been within twenty miles of 
him; neither did he know any thing 
about the Colonel;” but on further dis- 
course, he let fall that “ he knew the Colo- 
nel never would come to a trial,’’—‘‘that 
he knew this, but neither man, woman, 
nor child, should know it, but those who 
knew it already.” So Col. George Talbot 
is out of the hands of the proud Lord 
Effingham, and up the Bay with his wife 
and friends; and is buffeting the wintry 
head winds in a long voyage to the Elk 
river, which, in due time, he reaches in 
safety. 
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Crditors 


Calle. 


‘That precious organ of the anti-slavery 
faction of the North—Putnam’s Monthly— 
in a recent article on “‘ Southern Litera- 
ture” takes occasion to say many dispar- 
aging things of “our contemporary,” the 
Southern Literary Messenger, which it be- 
comes us duly to acknowledge. It is the 
first time, we believe, that this magazine 
has ever been honored by a notice beneath 
the pea-green covers of that learned and 
leaden publication, and we have reason 
to congratulate ourselves that it can speak 
of us only in terms of censure. “I should 
be very sorry, Mr. President,” said John 
Randolph, in reply to an attack upon him 
in the Virginia Convention, “if the gen- 
tleman could admire me,” and in like 
manner we can say that if Putnam’s 
Monthly found in the Messenger anything 
to approve, we should regret it as afford- 
ing the best evidence that we were no 
longer entitled to the patronage of the 
Southern public. It will be remembered 
that the complacent critic and scholar, who 
presides over Putnam’s Monthly, availed 
himself of the orator’s position at Wes- 
leyan University last summer, to indulge 
in a ribald abuse of the Southern people 
and Southern society, which no one here 
could stoop to repel without a loss of self- 
respect, and we are not surprised to see, 
from the Jast number of his work, that he 
thinks Daniel Webster to have been “a 
man of tolerable sense.” We have noth- 
ing whatever in common with such a 
magazine. In religion, it follows the lead 
of the Westminster Review, and preaches 
at second hand the doctrines of a cloudy 
unbelief; in politics, it espouses the cause 
of a faction which aims at the dismem- 
berment of the Union and tramples on 
the Constitution; in literature, it affects 
smartness rather than thoughtful or sug- 
gestive composition, and in striving to be 
brilliant does not escape being cull; and 
we are perfectly content to be considered 
its opposite, however different from our 
own may be the general estimate of its 
merits. If Putnam is national in tone, cath- 


olic in sentiment, conservative in doctrine, 
sparkling in belles-lettres, we desire the 
Messenger to be regarded as sectional, dis- 
organizing, illiberal and stupid to the last 
degree. 


The fifth Semi-Centennial anniversary 
of the Landing at Jamestown will occur 
on the 13th day of May next, and we are 
gratified to perceive that it is the inten- 
tion of the Jamestown Society to cele- 
brate the occasion on the spot rendered 
memorable by the event. A pilgrimage 
to the ancient site of Virginia’s earliest 
capital, in the flowery month of May, 
will be a very pleasant affair, and the 
sight of the old ivy-crowned tower, the 
musical flow of the river by the moss- 
covered graves which evoked such elo- 
quent musings from the meditative Wirt, 
and the thronging associations of the 
past which belong to the soil, must prove 
suggestive to the orator who shall speak 
to the assembled multitude. If the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims crowd to the 
rock of Plymouth in the chill December 
to revive the recollections of the first set. 
tlement of New England, may we not 
expect the sons of the Old Dominion to 
gather together in goodly numbers around 
the crumbling brickwork of what once 
was Jamestown to commemorate their 
equally significant anniversary, when all 
nature invites them with the song of 
birds, the lapse of waters, and the genial 
sunshine? There are peculiar reasons 
which should induce them to observe the 
day. A spirit of sectional animosity in 
certain quarters has perverted history to 
malign the men who laid the foundations 
of this Colony, and the ancestors of Wash- 
ington and Henry have been denounced 
as little better than adventurers, bank- 
rupt of fortune and character: a just re- 
gard to historic truth no less than a pro- 
per reverence for a lofty race of progeni- 
tors should, therefore, impel Virginians, 
and the sons of Virginians, to mark with 
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honour so imposing a division of time as 
half-a-century in the current of their ex- 
istence, and thereby to render homage to 
the sturdy virtues which entered into the 
primitive organization of their society. 
We hope to hear of the selection of an 
Orator at an early day, and we could wish 
also that a Poet should be appointed to 
lend to the celebration the graces of song. 
For the latter office we nominate James 


Barron Hope, Esq. 


A wag in London has brought out a 
capital travestie of Macaulay as a poet 
in the “Lays of Ancient Rome.” Our 
readers will enjoy the drollery which we 
should attribute to Bon Gaultier were it 
not that the verses are in hetter humour 
than that satirical parodist generally dis- 
plays. Every body remembers the splen- 
did description of the Roman triumph in 
“The Prophecy of Capys.” 


A LAY OF LUNCHEON AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


In the manner of T. B. MM. 


I{urrah for the long tables 
That shine with many a glass! 
Hurrah for the rich stout of ** Meux,” 
And the bright beer of ‘ Bass!” 
The chickens gay with parsley 
Plucked from the coster’s cart, 
The crust set thick with strawberry jam, 
That forms an open tart ; 
The pies of massive pastry, 
The buns grown rather old, 
The many-coloured salads bright, 
With eggs and lobsters cold ; 
The soup that boils and bubbles, 
The cheese that seems to creep ; 
Such dainties they who dwell in town 
Shall here for ever reap. 


Blest and thrice blest the Briton 
Who sees this opening day! 

Who sees the long, tumultuous train 
Rush down the new railway. 

Who, past that bustling platform 
And through that desperate cram, 

Reaches at last the glittering gates 
Of Crystal Sydenham. 


And where, o’er Thames’ sweet waters, 
The city churches frown ; 

Where the gigantic men of stone 
On the “‘ New road” look down ; 

Where powdered footmen loiter 
Outside Regentine shops ; 





Where dirty housemaids trundle 
‘Their dew-besprinkling mops ; 
Where tuneful milkmen wander, 
Beneath the morning light ; 
Where bawling newsmen’s echoes 
Startle the listening Night ; 
Where “ Hansom” whirls his idlers 
To sweet suburban groves ; 
Where Cupid-struck policemen 
Invoke their area loves ; 
Where Atlas piles his journeys 
Far o’er the realms of “ Bow’— 
Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of “Joe!” 


The death of William Maxwell, Esq., 
has robbed the Virginia Historical Socie- 
ty of a zealous officer. Appropriate tri- 
butes to the worth of this lamented gen- 
tleman have already been rendered in the 
secular and religious journals; and the 

vev. Mr, Hoge, in his admirable discourse 

before the Society, at its recent annual 
meeting, described, in feeling and elo- 
quent terms, the sad solemnities of his 
funeral which were conducted just after 
the dreadful snow-storm of January. This 
passage, in which the rigors of the in- 
inclement winter were made to heighten 
the mournfulness of the occasion remind- 
ed us of the account given by Macaulay 
of the obsequies of Queen Mary. 

The office of Corresponding Secretary 
of the Historical Society left vacant by 
Mr. Maxwell’s death, has not yet been 
filled. H. B. Grigsby, Esq., was chosen 
by the Executive Committee as the most 
fit persoa in the Commonwealth to dis- 
charge its duties, but he has been con- 
strained by private considerations to de- 
cline the appointment. We trust a com- 
petent Secretary may soon be found, and 
that the operations of the Society, which 
had been somewhat retarded during Mr. 
Maxwell’s declining years, may be vigo- 
rously resumed. 


_—_——_ 


Our attention has been drawn by two 
esteemed correspondents, one a lady, to 
an error in a Sketch of William and Mary 
College, taken from Duyckincks “ Cyclv- 
peedia of American Literature,” and pub- 
lished in the Messenger for October, 1856. 
It was stated therein that President Mad- 
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ison had received his education at Wil- 
liamsburg, whereas he was a graduate. of 
Nassau Hall College at Princeton, N. J. 
in which venerable institution his early 
studies were directed by the illustrious 
Witherspoon. The Whig Society of 
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Princeton justly cherishes the memory of 
Madison as one of the proudest associa- 
tions of its past history and the College 
itself feels a natural proprietary interest 
in his fame. 





Poticrs of Hew Works. 


—_—_——_ 


Tue Rurat Poetry or THe Encuisu Lan- 
euace. Illustrating the Seasons and 
Months of the Year. By Josern Wi1- 
LIAM Jenks, M. A. Lately Professor of 
Language in the Urbana University, 
Ohio. Boston: Published by John P. 
Jewett and Company, 1856. [From 
P. B. Price, Main Street. 


Here isa handsome volume in royal 
octavo of more than five hundred pages, 
prettily bound in stamped muslin gilt, 
and embellished with some tolerable wood 
engravings. As it embraces selections 
from the whole range of the poets of Eng- 
land, it could hardly fail of being accep- 
table, but we protest that the work is not 
what Mr. Joseph William Jenks, M. A., 
“ Lately Professor of Language in the 
Urbana University, Ohio,” would have 
us believe it to be—‘‘ The Rural Poetry 
of the English Language.” The circum- 
scribed vision of the late Professor of 
Language in the Urbana University, 
Ohio, may not have recognised any Sou- 
thern or Western poets who have drawn 
their inspiration oom rural objects, and 
yet there are such, and they have employ- 
ed the English Language as the vehicle 
of their thoughts. So that when Mr. 
Jenks M. A., professes to give us a Com- 

endium of all the Rural Poetry in our 
cnglish Literature, and ignores the South 
and West altogether, he lays himself open 
to just eriticism. We have in his volume 
repeated selections from Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Percival, Street, Whit- 
tier, Dawes—but it does not appear that 
Mr. Jenks, M. A., has ever heard of 
Simms, Wilde, Pinkney, Cooke, Meek, 
Prentice, “‘ Amelia,’’ Poe—indeed he no 
doubt holds to the Bostonian creed, that 
the South has produced nothing worth 


embodying in any literary history. We 
would therefore advise our Ohio Master 
of Arts, when he publishes a second edi- 
tion of his work, to give it the title of 
‘The Rural Poetry of England and New 
England.” This would bea true indi- 
cation of its contents, and under such a 
name we might recommend our readers 
to visit Mr. Price’s bookstore and provide 
themselves with a copy of it. As it is 
now heralded forth to us, we consider the 
volume an imposition. 





Dore. By A Srrot_erR in Evrore. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


“‘Doré means simply the difference be- 
tween the inside and outside of things,” 
says the author of this pleasant book of 
travels, but with respect we must say it 
means nothing of the sort, and it is the 
merest affectation to give the word such 
a meaning. Doré means gilded, it im- 
plies something or other that has been 
overlaid with a thin surfave of gold leaf, 
and recollecting this signification, the 
title is not so bad after all, for the views 
of our “ Stroller in Europe” seem to us 
somewhat superficial. This might be 
pardoned had he not given us to under- 
stand that the work is the result of his 
third visit to the Old World, But we are 
not disposed to quarrel with the author 
for a mere conceit, when he has placed 
us in his debt by many agreeable and spi- 
rited descriptions of French and German 
life and scenery. The ‘Stroller’ is a 
pleasing, well-informed, good-humoured 
gentleman, who tells a droll story none 
the less cleverly because it is not original, 
and his Doré is valuable, just as all 
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fresh books on Europe by sensible people 
are valuable, for recording the impres- 
sions made upon another witness. The 
style is lively, though at times inelegant, 
and is remarkable for no peculiar grace 
of its own, like that of Ik. Marvel, or the 
Roving Englishman. 


Cannispats Ati; or Slaves without Mas- 
ters. By Gerorcr Firznucn, of Port 
Royal, Va. Richmond; A Morris, 
1857. From the Publisher. 


Another striking work from the author 
of * Sociology for the South,” in which 
the tendencies of -free society towards 
the enslavement of Labor by Capital are 
strongly developed. Mr. Fitzhugh is a 
man ,who speaks his sentiments freely 
and deals in few circumlocutions, and 
however we may differ with him upon 
certain points of his argument, we must 
admit that the South owes him a large 
debt for the new views in which he. has 
placed the question of domestic servitude 
before the world. He is the boldest and 
the ablest writer who has assumed the 
offensive in the Slavery discussion ; and 
we may not wonder that the anti-slaver 
organs have turned upon him with all 


their force and attempted to elude, by the 
use of ridicule, the reasoning they are 


not able to answer. ‘Cannibals All” 
deserves, however, a much more extend- 
ed notice than we can give it here and 


we hope to present hereafter a full review 
of it. 


Sones anp Batuaps. By Sroney Dyer. 
New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Company. 1857. 


Most of the pieces embraced in this 
volume were written for music, and the 
author kas aimed in them rather at im- 
mediate popular effect than at the high- 
est poetic excellence. His versification is 
graceful and easy, and there is a pathos 
in many of the ballads that touches the 
heart. Judged according to the best 
standards of lyrical composition, they do 
not take an elevated rank, for they want 
the fervour that must distinguish every 
such effort which is destined to live, but 
the praise must be awarded to Mr. Dyer 
of writing from his own nature, imita- 
ting nobody, and contributing to the grat- 
ification of a large social circle in a most 
agreeable way. 
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Inquire Wirntn, or 3700 Facts Worth 
Knowing. New York: Garrett, Dick 
& Fitzgerald, No. 18 Ann Street. 1857. 
[From G. M. West, under the Exchange 
Hotel. 


A volume de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis, in which advice is given on an 
infinite variety of subjects, from the ma- 
king of curry powder to the important 
and delicate matter of courtship. From 
sweethearts to sweetbreads, and from 
grammar to gravies, it ranges through the 
whole circle of the arts and sciences. It 
teaches how to cut a coat or an acquain- 
tance, how to cultivate a friendship or an 
artichoke, and would make every man his 
own cook, tailor, lawyer and metaphysi- 
cian. It is however open to the objection 
brought by the old lady against the Dic- 
tionary, that there seemed to be a want 
of connection between the subjects. 


Ivors. By the Author of “ Amy Her- 
bert,” “Cleve Hall,” &. In Two Vol- 
umes. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1857. 


Tue Gotpen Lecacy: A Story of Life’s 
Phases. Bya Lady. Same Publish- 
ers. [From A. Morris, 97 Main St. 


Miss Sewell’s novels are so much alike 
and so generally known that we are not 
called upon to sit in critical judgment 
upon every new one that issues from the 
press. Jvors, which takes its name from 
the country residence where the story 
opens and in great part is carried on, 
seems to us neither better nor worse than 
its predecessors, and the admirers of Miss 
Sewell will derive from it the customary 
amount of gratification afforded by her 
writings. 


“The Golden Legacy” demands a more 
speial examination as the work of a new 
hand and as coming from a wholly un- 
known quarter. The book derives its 
title from the bequest of a dying mother 
who leaves to her children the Heavenly 
precept written in characters of gold, 
“Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them.” ‘“ Aunt Lottie’ — 
Mrs. Charlotte Thornton neé Atherton— 
who makes this golden rule the guide of 
her life, is a most attractive portraiture of 
goodness and virtue. She has a brother 
to whose patronage she commends a little 
boy, picked up by her in one of her rounds 
of charitable visiting, and subsequently 
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discovered to be the child of Aunt Lot- 
tie’s husband, Mr. Thornton, who had 
made a clandestine marriage in early life. 
The little love dramas interwoven with 
the narrative turn upon the adventures 
of two young ladies, one lovely and the 
other rich, who for the purpose of prov- 
ing the sincerity of their admirers change 
their places in life, by which ingenious, 
rather than ingenuous, device, the poor, 
pretty girl gets a wealthy husband who 
cannot tolerate heiresses, and the amiable 
heiress secures the hand of an exemplary 
gentleman not only penniless, but involv- 
ed by reason of his father’s liabilities. 
“The Golden Legacy” exemplifies very 
happily the beauty of religion and will 
be read with a pleasure that will ensure 
for its authoress an enviable position in 
the literary world. 


New Granava: Twenty Months in the 
Andes. By Isaac F. Hoxton, M. A., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History in Middlebury College. With 
Maps and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1857. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Mr. Holton, though a Professor and 
M. A., does not write good English, and 
the frequent occurrence of shocking New 
Englandisms in his narrative, mars the 
interest of a work in other respects wor- 
thy of warm commendation. It would 
be a tedious undertaking to make guod 
our assertion as to his style, by citing ex- 
amples of inaccuracy or inelegance—they 
are abundant, but let this passage from 
page 445, suffice—‘‘ The wife of Martin, 
who lives just at our gate, is dead. He 
takes on like one distracted.” Takes on 
what, Mr. Master of Arts? Bad grammar 
aside, the volume is a most acceptable 
one... The author resided for a considera- 
ble time, in the midst of the people whose 
habits and customs he describes, and his 
acute observation of the minutest facts 
and keen sense of the ludicrous, impart 
to his pages a vividness and pleasantry 
that belong to few works of the kind re- 
cently published. The Harpers have 
brought out the book in a very handsome 
form, and numerous spirited wood engra- 
vings add to its effect. 
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Tue Wiewam anp THE Canin. By W. 
GitmorE Siums, Esq., author of “ The 
Yemassee,” &e., &. New and Revised 
Edition. Redfield, 34 Beekman St., 
New York. 1856. | From James Wood- 
house, 137 Main Street. 

This collection embraces some of the 
most successful and spirited novelettes of 
Mr. Simms, and the volume displays his 
eminent capabilities as a writer of fiction 
to as great advantage, perhaps, as any 
one of his carefully elaborated works, 
“The Last Wager” is, in our judgment, 
the most powerfully drawn sketch of the 
series, and the artist has very properly 
selected it as furnishing the subject for 
the frontispiece. The story is highly im- 
probable, but the details are singularly 
true to nature, and the reader is carried 
along so skilfully by a circumstantial se- 
quence of events that he quite loses sight 
of the unnaturalness of the main inci- 
dent on which the whole hinges. The 
character of Rayner is a fine piece of de- 
lineation and his repugnance to the sin 
of gaming is brought out with a happy 
moral effect. The pack of playing cards 


nailed up over the fire-place is made 
to sustain a highly dramatic interest. 
“Grayling, or Murder Will Out,” with 
which the books opens, is another strong 


bit of writing and reminds us of some of 
Poe’s Tales of the Grotesque. Mr. Red- 
field has given “The Wigwam and the 
Cabin” a handsome exterior, though we 
are sorry to mark a very awkward blun- 
der in the beginning, by which fragments 
of two dedicatory letters are jumbled 
into one. 


We have seen specimen sheets of the 
exquisite edition of the Waverley Novels, 
which Messrs. Ticknor & Fields propose 
very shortly to issue. The typography 
is really luxurious, the paper of the 
finest quality, and the steel engravings 
executed in the best style of the art. The 
edition will embrace forty-eight volumes, 
and will be sold at the moderate price of 
75 cents a volume. ‘ We do not hesitate to 
give it as our opinion that this series will 
be the most desirable ever yet published 
for the library, and we would advise all 
who have not yet supplied themselves 
with these standard works of fiction to 
wait until its appearance before purchas- 
ing. 





